











How Much Life Insurance 
Do You Carry? 


Is it enough to support your family, educate your 
children, and pay any debts you may have P 


The Prudential 


Issues a policy providing all these benefits at low cost. 
The amount insured will be paid by the Company in 
one sum, or the beneficiary may be provided with 


An Annual Income for Life 


Policies share in the Profits of the Company and are issued in amounts from 
$1000 to $100,000. Ages 20 to 60. Both Sexes. 
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HERE are many white soaps, each repre- 
sented to be just as good as the Ivory; they 
are not, but like all counterfeits, they lack the 
peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 
Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


The drawing by Fanny Y. Cory, reproduced above, was awarded third prize of Three 
Hundred Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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— CAMERA 


NEEDS LESS LIGHT 
THAN ANY OTHER 


Will make pictures when others fail, and will take 
anything others can. Most compact, lightest and 
most complete. A wonderful instrument for ob- 
taining full-timed results when speed is essential. 


OPEN 


Fitted with the Famous 
Goerz Lens and 
Focal Plane Shutter 


Catalogue free from your dealer or 


C. P. Goerz 
Optical Works 


Room 32 
52 E. Union Square, New York 


MAIN OFFICE 
Berlin, Friedenau, Germany 


























Best of All Refrigerators 


The only refrigerator with each food compartment one solid piece of 
white porcelain ware. All corners rounded; no joints or crevices where 
food may lodge and decay. Light in every corner; as easily cleaned as 
china. The porcelain cannot break, craze nor change color. 

Woodwork of white oak, polished like furniture. Built and insulated for 
the utmost economy. Perfect circulation; dainty, cleanly and odorless. 


Good health demands this. 


The Monroe is the refrigerator of today. You will not buy a common 
refrigerator if you let us tell you all about this. Please write for our book. 

Shipped direct from the factory, freight prepaid. We have exhibits at 
the following stores, where orders may be placed: 


ALBANy—The Van Heusen-Charles Co., China, Des Moines— Brinsmaid & Co., China, 
468 Broadway. 215 Fourth St. 

BALTIMORE —John Turnbull, Jr., & Co., Detroir— L. RB. King & Co., China, 
Furniture, 18 and 20 W. Baltimore St. 103 Woodward Ave. 

Boston — Abram French Co., China, Lovisv1ILLE—W. H. McKnight, Sons & Co., 
49 Summer St. Carpets, Corner Fourth & Walnut Sts. 

Cu1caGo—The Tobey Furniture Co., Kansas Ciry—T. M. James & Sons, China, 
100 Wabash Ave. 1020 Walnut St. 

CINCINNATI — Koch & Braunstein, China, NEw York City— Monroe Refrigerator Co., 
22 E. Fourth St. 42 Cortlandt St. 

CLEVELAND— W., Buschman & Co., Furniture, PHILADELPHIA — Tyndale & Mitchell Co., 
216 Superior St. China, 1217 Chestnut St. 

Co_umBus— The Hasbrook-Bargar Co., China, PITTSBURG — Greer- Milliken China Co., 
87 N. High st. 524 Wood St. : 

WasuincTon, D. C.— Dulin & Martin Co. (Incorporated), China, 1215 F St. N. W. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Write us direct for Catalogue “0” LOCKLAND, OHIO 
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THE, 


purpose or in any manner hunt ducks are grouped 

together and indiscriminately called duck hunters. 
This is a very superficial way of dealing with an important 
subject. In point of fact, the object of duck shooting and 
its methods of enjoyment are so various, and the disposi- 
tion and personal characteristics of those who engage in 
it present such strong contrasts, that a recognition of their 
differences should suggest the subdivision of this group 
into distinct and well-defined sections. Such a subdivision 
would undoubtedly promote fairness and justice, and lead 
to a better understanding of the general topic. 

There are those whose only claim to a place among duck 
hunters is based upon the fact that they shoot ducks 
for the market. No duck is safe from their pursuit in 
any place, either by day or night. Not a particle of 
sportsmanlike spirit enters into this pursuit, and the idea 
never enters their minds that a duck has any rights that a 
hunter is bound to respect. The killing they do amounts 
to bald assassination—to murder for the sake of money. 
All fair-minded men must agree that duck hunters of 
this sort should be segregated from all others and 
placed in a section by themselves. They are the market 
shooters. 

There are others claiming a place in the duck-hunting 
group who, though not so murderously inclined as the 
market shooters, have such peculiar traits and such dis- 
tinctive habits of thought and action, as abundantly justify 
placing them also in a classification of their own. These 
are the hunters who rarely miss a duck, but whose deadly 
aim affords them gratification only in so far as it is a pre- 
lude to duck mortality, and who are happy or discontented 
as their heap of dead is large or small. They have smoth- 
ered the keen delights of imagination which should be the 
cheering concomitants of the most reputable grade of 
duck hunting, and have surrendered its pleasures to actual 
results and the vicissitudes of external circumstances. 
Their stories of inordinate killing are frequently heard, and 
often enliven the pages of sporting magazines. There can 
be but little doubt that this contingent give unintentional 
support to whatever popular belief there may be, originat- 
ing in the market-shooters’ operations, that duck shooting 
is a relentlessly bloody affair. These are the dead shots 
among duck hunters. 


|" THE estimation of many people all those who for any 


The Vindication of the Gentile Huntsmen 


The danger that all those who essay to shoot ducks 
may, by the conduct of these two classes, acquire a gen- 
eral and unmitigated reputation for persistent slaughter, 
cannot be contemplated without sadness. It is therefore 
not particularly reassuring to recall the fact that our coun- 
trymen seem just now to be especially attracted by the 
recital of incidents that involve killing, and that such inci- 
dents gain a firm lodgment in their minds and memories. 

It is quite probable that the aggregation of all duck hunt- 
ers in one general group cannot be at once remedied ; and 
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the expectation can hardly be entertained that any sub- 
classification now proposed will gain the acceptance and 
notoriety necessary for the immediate exoneration of those 
included within this group who are not in the least 
responsible for the sordid and sanguinary behavior of 
either the market shooter or the dead shot. These inno- 
cent ones comprise an undoubted majority of all duck 
hunters ; and their common tastes and enjoyments, as well 
as their identical conceptions of duty and obligation, have 
drawn them together in delightful fraternity. By their 
moderate destruction of duck life they so modify the kill- 
ing done by those belonging to the classes already 
described that the aggregate, when distributed among 
the entire body of duck hunters, is relieved from the 
appearance of bloodthirsty carnage; and they in every 
way exert a wholesome influence in the direction of secur- 
ing a place for duck hunting among recreations which are 
rational, exhilarating and only moderately bloody. 


The Honorable Order of Serene Duck Hunters 


It must be frankly confessed that the members of this 
fraternity cannot claim the ability to kill ducks as often as 
is required by the highest averages. This, however, does 
not in the least disturb their serenity. Their compensa- 
tions are ample. They are saved from the sordid and 
hardening effects induced by habitual killing, and find 
pleasure in the cultivation of the more delicate and elevat- 
ing susceptibilities which ducking environments should 
invite. Under the influence of these susceptibilities there 
is developed a pleasing and innocent self-deception, which 
induces the belief on the part of those with whom it has 
lodgment that both abundant shooting skill and a 
thorough familiarity with all that pertains to the theory of 
duck hunting are entirely in their possession and control. 
They are also led to the stimulation of reciprocal credulity, 
which seasons and makes digestible tales of ducking 
adventure. Nor does bloody activity distract their atten- 


tion from their obligations to each other as members of. 


their especial brotherhood, or cause them to overlook the 
rule which requires them to stand solidly together in the 
promotion and protection, at all hazards, of the shooting 
reputation of every one of their associates. These may 
well be called the Serene Duck Hunters. 

All that has been thus far written may properly be 
regarded as merely an introduction to a description, some- 
what in detail, of the manner in which these representa- 
tives of the best and most attractive type of duck hunters 
enjoy their favorite recreation. 

A common and easy illustration of their indulgence of 
the sentimental enjoyments available to them is presented 
when members of the fraternity in the comfortable sur- 
roundings of camp undertake the discussion of the merits 
of guns and ammunition. The impressiveness with which 
guns are put to the shoulder with a view of discovering 
how they ‘‘ come up,’’ the comments on the length and 
‘* drop’”’ of the different stocks, the solemn look through 
the barrel from the opened breech, and the suggestion of 
slight ‘‘ pitting,’’ are intensely interesting and gratifying to 
all concerned. When these things are supplemented by 
an exchange of opinions concerning ammunition, a large 
contribution is added to the entertainment of the party. 
Such words as Schultz, Blue Ribbon, Dupont, Ballistite 
and Hazard are rolled like sweet morsels under the tongue. 
Each of the company declares his choice of powder and 
warmly defends its superiority, each announces the num- 
ber of drams that a ducking cartridge should contain, and 
each declares his clear conviction touching the size of 
shot, and the amount, in ounces and fractions of ounces, 
that should constitute an effective load. 





Undoubtedly the enjoyment supplied by such a discus- 
sion is keen and exhilarating. That it has the advantage 
of ease and convenience in its favor is indicated by the fact 
that its effects are none the less real and penetrating in 
the entire absence of any knowledge of the topics dis- 
cussed. To the serene duck hunter the pretense of knowl- 
edge or information is sufficient. The important factors 
in the affair are that each should have his turn, and should 
be attentively heard in his exploitation of that which he 
thinks he knows. 

There is nothing in all this that can furnish reasonable 
ground for reproach or criticism. If under the sanction of 
harmless self-deception and pretense this duck-hunting 
contingent, to whom duck killing is not inevitably available, 
are content to look for enjoyment among the things more 
or less intimately related to it, it is quite their own affair. 
At any rate it is sufficient to say that they have joined the 
serene brotherhood for their pastime, and that any outside 
dictation or criticism of the mode in which they shall inno- 
cently enjoy their privileges of membership savors of gross 
impertinence. 

There comes a time, however, when these calm and easy 
enjoyments must give way to sterner activities, and when 
even the serene duck hunter must face the discomfort of 
severe weather and the responsibillity of flying ducks. 
This exigency brings with it new duties and new objects of 
endeavor ; but the principles which are characteristic of the 
fraternity are of universal application. Therefore our 
serene duck hunter should go forth resolved to accomplish 
the best results within his reach, but doubly resolved that 
in this new phase of his enjoyment he will betray no igno- 
rance of any detail, and that he will fully avail himself of 
the rule unreservedly recognized in the brotherhood, which 
permits him to claim that every duck at which his gun is 
fired is hit—except in rare cases of conceded missing, 
when an excuse should be always ready, absolutely exclud- 
ing any suggestion of bad shooting. By way of showing 
his familiarity with the affair in hand it is not at all amiss 
for him to give some directions as he enters his blind 
as to the arrangement of the decoys. 


How to Take Good and Bad Luck 


It is quite likely that his first opportunity to shoot will be 
presented when a single duck hovers over the decoys, and 
as it poises itself offers as easy a target as if sitting ona 
fence. Our hunter’s gun is coolly and gracefully raised, 
and simultaneously with its discharge the duck falls help- 
lessly into the water. This is a situation that calls for no 
word to be spoken. Merely a self-satisfied and an almost 
indifferent expression of countenance should indicate that 
only the expected has happened, and that duck killing is 
to be the order of the day. 

Perhaps after a reasonable wait another venturesome 
duck will enter the zone of danger and pass with steady 
flight over the decoys easily within shooting distance. 
Again the gun of our serene hunter gives voice, summoning 
the bird to instant death. To an impartial observer, 
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CRAWN BY JAMES PRESTON 


ASEBALL compels the outlay, by the club 
managers, of almost four million dollars 
a year. What more substantial and con- 
vincing evidence could be demanded that 
it holds first place in the favor of the 
American public and deserves undeniably 
the title, ‘‘ Our National Game’’? There 
is no escape from the conclusion that such 
an expenditure would not be made were it 
not well established that the sport is firmly 
fixed in the hearts of this people. And to 
appreciate rightly the significance of this 
annual expenditure for baseball it should 
be remembered that the physical appoint- 
ments of the game are very simple, involv- 
ing nothing like the elaborate plant re- 
quired for such games as golf and polo. 

Baseball is our national game because 
MR. JAMES A.HART Americans demand the best of everything, 
and because this is the best game, for the 

spectator, that was ever invented. 

It is a manly game, with unremitting demands upon both 
the physical and mental powers of the players It is a clean 
game. With 4 single exception professional baseball has 
never been found to be dishonest. In 1877 three players of 
the National League were found guilty of throwing games. 
They were expelled and have never since been permitted to 
play in or against a regularly organized team. 

Baseball has little in the way of venerable traditions. 
That it had its start in the good old English game of 
‘*rounders’’ is altogether probable. Gradually it passed 
through the processes of evolution, marking its varied stages 
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of development by the names ‘‘ one-old-cat,’’ ‘* two-old cat,’’ 
‘* town ball,’’ ‘‘scrub’’ and, ultimately, ‘‘ baseball.’’ 
fin Enthusiastic Baseball Era . 


As to the professional history of the game in its final form, it 
should be remembered that the instant a sport reaches the 
professional stage it is beset by temptations which appeal to 
avarice, and must then begin a constant struggle to preserve 
its integrity and true sporting spirit. Whenever the organi- 
zation of baseball has been interfered with disorder has fol- 
lowed. In the early days of 1875-6-7 gambling obtained a 
foothold, and the effort to eradicate it resulted in the forma- 
tion of the National League. In 1877 the expulsion of the 
players above referred to took place, and, with this, gambling 
became a]must unknown in connection with baseball. 

The American Association was formed in 1882, but it did 
not conflict with the National League in territory and soon 
joined in the regular organization. Baseball matters then 
progressed smoothly until 1884, when the Union Association 
was formed in competition with organized baseball. This 
was short-lived, the movement being a disastrous failure. 
Then came a very prosperous era, extending to 1890, during 
which time star players received the highest salaries that the 
game has ever known. It was during this era, however, that 
the harmful practice of selling releases of players from one 
club to another became prominent. 

Under this tidal wave of prosperity and high-pressure com- 
petition John Clarkson was paid $25,000 for a three years’ 
contract with the Bostons. Of this, $10,000 was designated 
as ‘‘bonus’”’ and the remainder as salary. Several players 
were given salaries amounting to $7000 a year. 

The success of the game was so great that outside capital- 
ists, believing that the profits were very much greater than 
they really were, advanced the necessary capital with which 
to fort an opposition league known as the Brotherhood of 
Professional Baseball Piayers. They secured grounds in 
eight of the leading cities of the country, equipped them with 
magnificent grandstands and accommodations for large seating 
capacity. But the Brotherhood lasted only one year, proving 
conclusively that, though the player has his place in the 
game, the so-called ‘‘ magnate’’ is equally indispensable, 
one department requiring professional skill and the other 
demanding knowledge, experience in affairs, and executive 
ability. 

When the adinstment of matters came, at the end of that 
year, the American Association became dissatisfied with a 
decision made by the Board of Arbitration and withdrew from 
organized baseball, conducting its affairs independently dur- 
ing the season of 1491. The following winter baseball was 


Editor's Note — This is first of two papers by Mr. Hart on baseball 
players and enthusiasts. 


again thoroughly organized by the amalgamation of the 
National League and the American Association, and a circuit 
with twelve club members was formed. This organization 
met with more or less success until 1900, when it was thought 
advisable to reduce the circuit to the eight large cities east of 
the Missouri River. Then the Western League, which had 
heretofore confined its territory to the West, became ambitious 
to expand and to take up the territory dropped by the old 
organization. This desire led it to cut loose from organized 


baseball and strike out independently. Naturally this move-. 


ment has led to other complications which have not been for 
the best welfare of the national game. 


Financial Figures and Famous ‘‘Fans’’ 


There is undeniably an acute public interest in the finances 
of professional baseball. Though no magnate feels at liberty 
to go deeply into details on this score, I may be permitted to 
say something. 

First : I donot believe that professional baseball in the United 
States is a self-sustaining institution; I believe that the 
expenses of the game in its entirety are greater than its 
receipts. 

For instance, making a rough estimate in round figures, let 
us seek to approximate fairly the main expenditures. We 
may say there are one hundred minor league clubs; that fifty 
of these clubs are put to an expense of $150 a game, and that 
they play, on an average, 120 games a year. This would 
amount to a gross expense of $900,000. The remaining fifty, 
whose expenses are probably $250a game, and which play 120 
games, would spend each season $1,500,000. The expenses 
of the American League, with eight clubs, reach perhaps $500 
for each of its 140 games, making a total of $560,000 for the 
season. The expenses of the eight clubs of the National 
League are perhaps $600 a day for each club, or $672,000 for 
140 games. Semi-professional and unattached clubs spend 
probably $250,000. This makes the total cost a year, for pro- 
fessional baseball in America, $3,882,000. The estimate is 
under rather than over, and it is safe to say that this amount 
paid out is much larger than the total of receipts. 

There is no doubt, however, of the devotion of the American 
people to their favorite game. This is attested in many ways, 
but a notable evidence is by the addition of the word ‘‘ fan’”’ 
to ournomenclature. The baseball ‘‘ fan’’ is the person who 
carries his enthusiasm for the sport to an extreme—the word 
being a contraction of ‘‘ fanatic.’’ 

Among the men who have been proud of the game and of 
their devotion to it, one of the most distinguished is United 
States Senator Gorman, who was at one time President of the 
““ Nationals’’ of Washington. Perhaps he has attained the 
greatest distinction of any man officially identified with base- 
ball. Ex-Senator David B. Hill, of New York, is also a 
devotee of the game. Ex-Governor Morgan G. Buckeley, of 
Connecticut, was at one time President of the National League. 
Hon. Walter Q. Gresham was fond of baseball, and while he 
was Secretary of State he frequently attended the games in 
Washington. Among the actors, De Wolf Hopper, Digby Bell, 
Nat Goodwin and Maurice Barrymore have been pronounced 
enthusiasts on the subject of baseball. 

Mayor Fleischmann, of Cincinnati, likes the game so well 
that he has, at his own expense, engaged professional players, 
quartered them at his country residence and played the neigh- 
boring teams, simply for his own amusement. 


The Story of ‘‘General Hi Hi Dixwellt’’ 


There are other instances of similar devotion to the sport. 
The most pronounced case of this kind, however, is that of a 
staid and conservative Boston millionaire, whose name I am 
not permitted to mention. He has a beautiful country home 
on one of the islands of the Massachusetts coast. There he 
not only maintains an excellent team of his own but pays the 
expenses of its contestants, who are imported to play for the 
baseball parties given by him. General Taylor, editor and 
proprietor of the Boston Globe, is alsoan enthusiast. In 1889, 
when I was manager of the Boston team, General Taylor 
wired me, in the last week of the season, that if the team 
should retain first place he would make the players a present 
of a thousand dollars in gold. The championship was lost on 
the last day of the season, the Bostons losing and the New 
Yorks winning. Much to my gratification, upon returning to 
the hotel I found a telegram from General Taylor saying the 
fight had been a hard one, that the glory in thus losing was 
almost as great as that of winning, under the circumstances 
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which existed, and that he therefore stood ready to hand over 
the $1000. This he did at a dinner to which he invited all 
the players and myself on our return to Boston. 

Another enthusiast is Mr. Arthur Dixwell, of Boston. In 
1889 he traveled with the Boston team the entire season; did 
not miss a single game; paid his own expenses in every way; 
asked no favors; and in addition presented the players with 
a box of cigars at the close of every game they won. 

Mr. Dixwell kept ali the records of the National League 
players as faithfully as a bank clerk keeps his books. That 
fall the team made a trip to California after the close of the 
season, and Mr. Dixwell played the string out. Although 
ordinarily a very quiet man, he was on his feet shouting his 
peculiar ‘‘ Hi, Hi!’’ whenever the time came for applause 
for the Bostons. He soon was dubbed ‘‘ Hi Hi Dixwell’’; 
but, being a man of dignity, the sobriquet seemed too familiar; 
consequently he was called ‘‘ General Hi Hi Dixwell.’’ 

The gradual decadence of a once great star of the diamond 
is to me the most pathetic of all spectacles presented by this 
splendid sport. It seems asif the player is the last to realize 
that his skill is waning, his eye dimming, his nerves becoming 
treacherous and his honors slipping into the hands of younger 
men. There have been scores of touching cases of this kind. 


The Most Tragic Baseball Episode 


Undoubtedly the most dramatic and at the same time tragic 
incident connected with the game was that of the Cherokee 
player who, in the middle of the ball season, was sentenced 
by the chiefs of his Nation to pay the death penalty for a grave 
infraction of their laws. He was a star member of the ball 
team of the Nation, and the management requested that he be 
permitted to travel with the team until the time set for execu- 
tion. The Indian was called before the authorities, made 
acquainted with the request, and asked if he would return at 
the proper time. He gave his word that he would, and was 
permitted to have his liberty without any bond or surety other 
than his simple pledge. He traveled through several States, 
in addition to the Indian Territory, and, with true Indian 
stoicism, played splendid ball, although every game brought 
him nearer to his execution. When the expiration of his 
parole arrived he returned without a moment’s hesitancy to 
his tribe and delivered himself up to the officers of the law, 
whereupon the sentence was carried out. 

To single out certain games as the greatest in the history of 
baseball is a task too Herculean for me to attempt. All games 
of ball played by the high-grade clubs are great in a certain 
sense, and the degree of greatness is a matter of opinion. A 
game is not always great simply because it happens to run 
into extra innings. It should be and is greater in my estima- 
tion when seemingly impossible plays are made, shutting off 
runs at the plate or on the bases at critical times. 

The question is often asked: Are ball players of to-day 
better players than those of twenty yearsago? This is largely 
a matter of opinion, but I think that as a class they are much 
superior. It is possible, of course, to pick out such players 
as George Wright, Ross Barnes, A. G. Spalding, Bobby 
Mathews, Cal McVey and others who would probably be 
successful now with the same skill which they possessed in 
their day; but the rank and file of to-day are as a whole much 
superior to those of twenty years ago. As the game has 
changed its laws it has become more difficult and scientific. 

It is very much more difficult to obtain players of National 
League calibre than it was a few years ago, notwithstanding 
the fact that there are fifty players to select from now where 
there was but one then. 

In my estimation the catcher who added the most strength to 
his team was William ‘‘ Buck’’ Ewing, formerly captain of 
the New York club. In addition to being a most wonderful 
backstop, he was perhaps as good a thrower to bases as the 
game has ever known. He was also a marvelous batsman 
and a fast base-runner, and knew the game from Ato Z. As 
captain of the New York team his generalship has never been 
excelled. He knew the weakness of every opposing batter, 
knew what direction in the field he was apt to hit a certain 
kind of pitched ball; he placed his fielders and signaled the 
pitcher for the kind of ball he desired to be delivered, and 
the success he attained in his judgment of the player was 
simply marvelous. 

Poor Charlie Bennett, who was taken from the game by a 
railroad accident by which he lost both of his feet, was another 
great catcher. As a backstop and a thrower to bases he was 
undoubtedly Ewing’s equal and by many was considered his 
superior. However, as a batsman, base-runner and general 
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he was not the equal of Ewing. I do not think that Kelly, 
known as “‘ King’’ Kelly, a player for whom I had the high- 
est admiration, was the equal in any fielding position to many 
others who might be named. His superiority was in another 
department of the game and will be referred to later. 

The pitcher who added the most strength to his team was, 
I think, Charles G. Ferguson, of the Philadelphia Club. Not 
only was he a most effective pitcher, a finished fielder in his 
position and a splendid base-runner and batsman, but he 
could play almost: any position on the field as well as the 
regular fielder and was capable of doing an immense amount 
of work. Ferguson was of a very quiet, retiring disposition 
and died before his worth was really appreciated. 

‘*Bobby’’ Mathews was a great pitcher. He was very 
small of stature and it did not seem as if he could muster the 
strength necessary to become a successful pitcher; but what 
he lacked in strength he gained in generalship, and the fact 
that he did not have the ordinary amount of strength made 
his success as a pitcher the more noticeable. ‘‘ Bobby’’ was 
perhaps the greatest imitator that ever occupied the pitcher’s 
box. His era was that in which the new deliveries were being 
discovered. Hewas one of the very first to use the ‘‘ curved ’”’ 
and the ‘‘drop’’ ball, and no matter what delivery came 
under his eye he at once mastered it and became proficient in 
itsuse. Asingular whim of Mathews was that he always kept 
one side of the ball perfectly white. In those days but one 
ball was used during a game. That practice could not, of 
course, be successfully carried out now when, in some games, 
more than a dozen balls are used. 

For speed and quick play, with force and strength as 
decisive elements, the game has probably never turned out 
a pitcher superior to Amos Rusie. 

As a general in the pitcher’s box 
I consider Clark Griffith the peer 
of any person now or ever playing 
in the game, with the possible ex- 
ception of Mathews. Griffith is 
capable of getting great results 
with small effort. In the language 
of the poker player, he ‘‘ never 
shows his hand until he is com- 
pelled to.’’ In other words, if he 
is successful in keeping his oppo- 
nents from scoring by simply 
pitching easy balls, he continues 
along that line, reserving his 
force for critical periods of the 
game. Griffith will work his 
team out of more bad positions 
than almost any other pitcher now 
playing. 

John Clarkson was also a true 
general in the box and believed 
in making the batsman hit the 
ball when the bases were occu- 
pied, trusting to his fielders to 
retire the batsman. With a man 
on first base and no player out, he 
would invariably attempt to make 
the next batsman hit the ball so 
that there would be a chance for 
a double play or the retirement of 
one of the opponents. Clarkson 
had what is called a ‘“‘ jump” 
ball—that is, the ball would be 
so delivered that when it reached 
the batsman it would apparently 
rise from its course, causing the 
batsman to strike under the ball, 
raising it intothe air and making 
it a ‘‘fly,’’ which the fielders 
would usually capture. As this 
ball required great strength, he 
did not use it until, in the par- 
lance of the players, he was “in 
the hole’’ —that is to say, when 
the base-runners were getting 
dangerously near the plate. 
Radburn was another great 
general. He was Griffith’s 


Who hath talked to the shy bird-people, 
And counseled the feathered breast 
To follow the sagging rain-wind 
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known, was similarly held in the hand and delivered, with 
exactly the same motion as the ball referred to except that it 
was delivered from the ends of his fingers; and when the 
momentum back of it was overcome by the retarding whirl 
given the ball by the fingers at the top, the ball would jump 
upward. Consequently the batsman could not tell whether 
it would be a drop ball or a ‘‘ jump”’ ball until it was too late 
to ‘connect ’’ with it. Ramsey’s delivery was very difficult 
to handle, for the ‘‘ drop’’ ball dropped so suddenly that it 
would usually strike the ground between the catcher and the 
batsman, thus making it very difficult for the catcher to secure 
it, and usually rendering it necessary for the ball to be 
thrown to first base to retire the batter. 

As a pitcher whose only object in baseball is to deceive the 
batsman, I believe that Ramsey never had an equal, and I 
doubt if he ever will have; but as a winner of games he was 
not successful, for a ‘‘ strike out’’ pitcher always gives more 
or less bases on balls, and consequently may lose his games 
though very few hits are made off his delivery. 


Rae 
Our Changeful Climate 


By William Mathews, LL.D. 


HERE is an amusing story told of a strange clergyman 
who came for several successive days into that resort 

of the London wits in Queen Anne’s time, Button’s coffee- 
house, and each day laid his hat on the table, and walked 
quickly back and forth for half an hour or ar hour without 
speaking to any one present. He would then take up 


The Word to the People 
of the Air. . By Bliss Carman 


Who hath uttered the wondrous hearsay, The broods of the light air-people 
The rumor abroad on the air, 

The tribal journey summons, 
The signal to flock and fare ? 


Will bevy and team and throng, 
To fill the April valleys 
With gurgle and lisp and song. 


Spreads like the sweep of day, 
Over the low Laurentians 


They know where the new green Icafage 





his hat, pay his money at the bar, and walk away without 
opening his lips. This singular behavior led the observers to 
conclude that he was out of his wits, and they named him 
‘‘the mad parson.’’ One evening, as Addison, Ambrose 
Philips and the other frequenters of Button’s were watching 
him, they saw him cast his eyes several times at a gentleman 
in boots, just from the country, and, at last, advance toward 
him as if to address him. Eager to hear what the hitherto 
dumb, mad parson had to say, all the wits immediately quit 
their seats to get near him. Going up to the country gentle- 
man, the parson very abruptly, and without any salute, said 
to him: “‘ Pray, sir, do you remember any good weather in 
this world?’’ 

** Yes, sir,’’ was the reply; ‘‘I thank God I remember a 
good deal of good weather in my time.’’ 

‘‘ That is more than I can say,’’ rejoined the parson. ‘‘I 
never remember any weather that was not too hot or too cold, 
too wet or too dry; but, however Providence contrives it, at 
the end of the year ’tis all very well.”’ 

Saying this, he took up his hat, and, without uttering a 
syllable more, or taking the least notice of any one, stalked 
out of the coffee-house, leaving all the spectators of this odd 
scene still more firmly convinced that hé was mad. 

This eccentric parson was no less a personage than the 
great writer and powerful satirist——the haughty misanthrope 
—Jonathan Swift, author of Gulliver’s Travels and The 
Battle of the Books, His sweeping indictment of the world’s 
weather anticipated the opinion of many persons to-day, if 
we may judge by their frequent and pessimistic complaints 

During the last autumn, which delighted thousands by its 
mild temperature and helped the poor to economize in their 
coal bills, not a few persons com- 
plained of ‘‘the unseasonable 
heat’’; and yet had Jack Frost 
pinched their ears they would prob- 
ably have complained more loudly 
still. But the main charge brought 
against our American climate, and 
especially that of New England, 
is its changefulness. Hardly, we 
are told, has the weathercock 
begun to point in one direction, 
when, presto! it veers around to the 
opposite. Like Satan’s unhappy 
followers in Paradise Lost, who, 
‘*by harpy-footed Furies haled,’’ 
are made to 

“ feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change 

more fierce,— 

From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth — 

. thence hurried back to fire’”’— 
you are at one moment perspiring 
at every pore, and at the next 
shivering with a sudden chill that 
stiffens every limb and benumbs 
every faculty. 

This charge is not unfounded; 
indeed, we have known the mer- 
cury to fall in Chicago fifty degrees 
in an hour. But is our American 
climate alone in its fickleness? Is 
not the same thing true of nearly 
all the climates of Europe and of 
Asia? Is not Germany exposed to 
“* fierce extremes ’’ of bleak winds 
from ‘‘ the blown Baltic’’ and hot 
gales from the South? In London 
we have known it to rain, hail, 
snow and be warm and sunny, by 
turns, in the course of half an 
hour. Americans in Paris have 
experienced as sudden changes as 
at home. Newspaper correspond- 
ents complain that the climate of 
that city has become even more 
changeful and capricious than the 
Parisienne herself. A few years 
ago (in 1892) the heat rose in April 








teacher, and to say that their 
pitching is very similar is a com- 
pliment to each. 

Tom Ramsey, the left-hander, 
probably delivered the ball in a 
way that was more difficult to hit 
than that of any other pitcher who 
ever played. It was no remarka- 
ble thing for him to strike out from 
one-half to two-thirds of the bats- 
men during a game. He was a 
bricklayer by trade and _ had 
worked at it from boyhood, and 
consequently had acquired great 
Strength in the thumb and the first 
and second fingers of his left hand. 
In delivering the ball he grasped 
it with the thumb and these two 
fingers and delivered it with tre- 
mendous force. If it was to bea 
“drop ’’ ball he would deliver the 
sphere from the centre of his first 
two fingers with powerful speed 
behind the ball, and when the 
speed from this source would be 
overcome by the force put on by the 
side-finger delivery the ball would 
drop at an angle of almost forty- 
five degrees. His fast ball, or 
“rising ball’? as it is better 


Over the purple crest ? 


O tribes of the silver whistle, 
And folk of the azure wing, 
Who hath revived in a night 
The magic tradition of spring ? 


By shores of the low Gulf Islands, 
Where the steaming lands emerge, 

By reefs of the Dry Tortugas, 
Drenched by the crumbling surge. 


From the hot and drowsy shallows 
Of the silent Everglades, 
From creamy coral beaches 
In the breath of the Northeast Trades, 


We have heard, without note or warble, 
Quaver or chirp or frill, 

The far and soft-blown tidings 
Summon from hill to hill. 


Up from the blue horizon 
By caiion and ridge and plain, 
Where ride in misty columns 
The spearmen of the rain, 


And up through the Kootenay. 


They know where the nests are waiting, 
And the icy ponds are thawed, 

For the stir and the sight are on them, 
Moving the legions abroad. 


The oriole under Monadaoc 
Will cast his golden spells ; 
In deep Ontarian meadows 
The reed-bird will loose his bells ; 


The throshes will fute over Grand Pr& 
The quail by the Manomet shore, 
The wild drake feed ia the bogan. 
The swallow come back to the door. 


Tanager, robia and sparrow, 
Grossbeak, warbler and wren, 

The children of gladness gather 
In clearing and grove and fea 


For the bright primeval summer, 


Ia their slumbering heart having heard 


A strain of the great Resurgam, 
A call of the airy Word 








to eighty degrees Fahrenheit in the 
shade. Every day was brilliant; 
the trees along the boulevards and 
in the public gardens burst into 
leaf, the poodles went and got 
shaved, and people dressed them- 
selves as lightly as in July. The 
heated asphalt began to toast the 
feet, and there was a rush into the 
country to secure villas for the sum- 
mer. Suddenly there was a com- 
plete change. The temperature 
fell with indecent haste; a freezing 
wind, driving snowflakes before it, 
pierced the citizens, and on went 
the overcoats and furs again. The 
grippe and pneumonia became 
epidemic, budding vegetation 
shrivelled, devastation fell upon 
the confiding countryside, and 
widespread loss followed a too 
ready trust in the fickle promise 
of an easy prosperity. Several 
times, during recent years, the ex- 
cessive heat of the London sum- 
mers has driven American tourists 
to the highlands of Scotland. Such 
instances might easily be multi- 
plied to show that we are not worse 
off in climate than our neighbors. 
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drous ways of manifesting herself. What could be more 

wondrous than her manifestation to Congressmen in the 
shape of the deluge of bulgy, bulky yellow packages bearing 
in black-letter words of which no one knoweth the meaning 
save the geniuses who preside over the Department of 
Agriculture? These yellow packets come by the wagon-load, 
and when they stack up in piles in the committee-rooms 
Congress knows that the Spring Goddess is at hard and that 
the spring constituent is ready for more surprises. 

This subject of garden seeds is rather a sore one with 
Robert, and it was brought up around our board the other 
night when we had a congenial gathering at dinner. Among 
our guests were Commander X. Y. Z., of the Navy, General 
¢ , our retired Army friend, Mr. Morelos, of the Spanish 
Legation, Senator and Mrs. Blank, and, of course, Senator 
P The two Senators were poking fun at Robert about 
some experiences of his with the Department of Agriculture, 
and I was moved to ask with some anxiety: 

‘* What sort of an animal can it be, called ‘ Andropogon,’ 
that Mr. Burleson, of Texas, is so concerned to have exter- 
minated? I heard him talking about this creature in the 
House, and from his accounts it must be little short of a 
monster.”’ 

** Animal?’’ exclaimed all three Senators, and then they 
sent up a great laugh in unison. 

‘* Yes, animal,’’ said I with some tartness; ‘‘ nothing but 
an animal can ‘choke,’ ‘ root,’ ‘devastate and devour,’ and 
that was what Mr. Burleson said this animal is doing down 
in the Lone Star State.’’ 

‘* Why, Mrs. Slocum,’’ said Senator Blank, much tickled, 
“** Andropogon ‘ is just simply grass, Johnson grass, as they 
call it down in Texas. But the Department has given it a 
Greek name, ‘Andropogon Halepensis,’ and Burleson is 
astute enough to know that ‘Andropogon’ can get more 
appropriation than ‘ Johnson grass.’ ’’ 

‘** Grass!’’ echoed I in disgust. ‘‘ Why I thought at least 
that it was the megatherium come back to roam through 
Texas. The names the Department gives certainly are mis- 
leading, and, if the truth be told, every package of seeds you 
Congressmen get contains a surprise. I know for certain of 
one package of seeds that nearly cost Robert his Senatorial 
toga.’’ 

**Oh, come now!’’ said Robert protestingly. 

‘* Give us the story,’’ cried the whole table in high glee. 

Robert smiled feebly while I told the tale. 

‘It was the spring before the Legislature at Spruce City 
met, and Robert was in the Senatorial fight. We weren’t 
sure how things would go. Suddenly the wife of one very 
doubtful legislator wrote to Robert asking if he could get 
her a package of Madeira-vine seeds from the Government 
propagating gardens; she wanted it to cover her back fence. 
This was our chance, we thought, to make a firm friend and 
a firm vote in that Legislature. Well, it took more writing 
back and forth to the Department and more red tape before 
the Madeira seeds were obtained. One day Robert said he 
had mailed those blessed seeds at last, and I asked him if he 
was sure they were all right. 

‘“** Oh, yes,’ he said confidently, ‘they had the Latin name 
on in black print, ‘‘ Trichosanthes Colubrina.’’’ 

“** Tt doesn’t sound like Madeira-vine at all,’ I threwin by 
way of suggestion, ‘ though Colubrina probably means vine.’ 

** Well, time passed and in the early summer Robert had a 
letter that made things hum for us. The wife of our hoped- 
for-friendly legislator wrote: 

*** When I asked for a package of Madeira seeds I did not 
think that our Representative from Spruce City would make 


Teron the Spring Goddess is good to us, and has won- 
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me the butt of a joke. Do you know, sir, that my back fence is covered 
with the most monstrous green and yellow striped snakes, several feet 
Some hang by their heads, some by their tails, to a long, leaf- 
less vine, and I consider that I have been insulted, sir, insulted!’ 

““We were aghast,’’ I continued, ‘‘and Robert hurried to head- 
quarters to find out what on earth they had given him that had come 
up like snakes. He told them the Latin name that had been on the 
package, and the official said blandly: 

‘I am very sorry there was a mistake, but Trichosanthes is the 
name for Viper-Gourd, or Snake-Gourd, the fruit of which is long 
and twists like a snake, and is the most hideous known to Nature.’ ’”’ 

There was a shout at our expense in which we joined, of course. 
Then Senator P—— said: 

“‘T am reminded of a time years ago when I was over in the House. 
We had no Department of Agriculture then, and all our plants and 
seeds came from the Botanical Gardens, of which Mr. Smith is the 
I 4ad an old lady constituent who wanted a Century plant, and 
she wound up her letter of request with this remarkable demand: 

***T don’t want no ordinary Century plant, but one of them kind that 
blooms onct or twict a year!’’’ 

This touched a chord in the memories of Senator Blank, and he 
immediately broke into our laughter: 

‘‘ Apropos of the Agricultural Department, Professor H. W. Wiley, 
their chief chemist, made a very good speech at our Cornell dinner the 
other night. Foraker presided, and when Wiley got up he preceded his 
speech with a compliment to the management of the dinner for omitting 
the customary cocktail from the menu, which, as he said, really per- 
formed no other office than to spread ‘a devastating flood of alcohol 
upon a broad expanse of expectant pepsin. 

‘* Which certainly went to prove the lack of truth of that old saw that 
‘no man can be wise on an empty stomach,’ ’’ said Robert dryly. 


>»? 


Senator Blank continued: 

‘Wiley said that not long ago he was at an out-of-town 
banquet where his chief, Secretary Wilson, was to have made 
the principal speech, but Wilson was detained. The toast- 
master upon learning the situation and seeing Wiley present 
rose and said: 

“**T am sorry to have to announce that, owing to the 
press of public business, the Secretary of Agriculture, who was 
expected to be with us this evening, is unable to be on hand, 
but his absence is quite fully compensated by the presence 
with us of one whose name is a household word wherever 
agriculture and chemistry are known . 

‘* At this point the toastmaster became visibly embarrassed, 
but, looking at Wiley, seemed to regain his composure and 
began all over. When he came again to the concluding 
words, ‘ whose name is a household word wherever agricul- 
ture and chemistry are known,’ he turned to Wiley in despair 
and, with his hand before his mouth, said to Wiley in a 
hoarse stage whisper that could be heard to the farthest end 
of the room, ‘ Say, what is your name, anyhow?’ ’”’ 

Robert said with a laugh: ‘‘ Thackeray says it takes forty 
years to knock a man’s conceit out of him, but Wiley’s must 
have been knocked out in forty seconds at that dinner.’’ 

Then the conversation turned upon current topics. With 
one accord almost the whole table wanted the opinion of the 
two officers present upon the Army and Navy controversies, 
but they both shook their heads. 

‘* Oh,’’ said Commander X. Y. Z., ‘‘ we must bear in mind 
the old proverb that we learn caution by the misfortunes of 
others. We dare not!’’ 

I put in a word. ‘‘ Every one at this table will pledge 
secrecy not to mention one word of your or General C ’s 
remarks. Is this not so?’’ asked I of our guests. 

A solemn nod of agreement came from the whole table, and 
thereupon General C took up the theme. 

‘In that case,’’ said he, ‘‘I will let ‘I dare not wait upon 
I would.’ Every man in either branch of the service is down 
on this bill. The War Department ought not to judge General 
Miles harshly. Miles was summoned by the Senate Com. 
mittee to appear before it in relation to this bill and he had 
no choice but to go. What he should have done, however, 
was to goto‘ Old Mars,’ the Secretary, as some of the irrever- 
ent officers call him, and state frankly that he had been sum- 
moned and ask the Secretary’s advice. Of course the Secre- 
tary could only tell him to obey the summons, whereupon the 
General should have said: ‘ But if I dosoand am interrogated 
I shall be obliged, in justice to my own judgment and con- 
science, to oppose the bill and in so doing give my reasons, 
which you might not find agreeable.’ The Secretary could 
not have forbidden him to go nor could he have asked him to 
make statements not in accord with hisown judgment. This 
would have left the General free to speak his mind and at the 
same time would have forestalled any criticism of what he 
might say; and, after all, the real fault, from an officer’s 
point of view, lies with the Senate Committee, which either 
should not have summoned Miles, or should have kept Miles’ 
statements private and confidential. But this quarrel between 
the Department and the Commanding General is as old as 
the history of the Army. I remember——’’ 

The General began to laugh and went on: 

‘When General Sherman was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army President Grant repeatedly sent orders over his head to 
the Secretary of War, and finally Sherman boiled over and 
picked up his traps and his family and went piking off to St. 
Louis to live. No sooner had he got there than the Depart- 
ment ordered him back, reminding him that the headquarters 
of the Commanding General were fixed by law at the capital 
of the nation. Sothe General came back again. When Hayes 
came in the General got into the habit of gathering up all the 
young people within reach and going to the White House to 
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sing hymns on Sunday night, but pretty soon the President in 
his annual message recommended that Congress should create 
the rank of Captain-General and bestow it upon — General 
Grani. This wastoo much. The hymn singing came to an 
end. And we all remember that Phil Sheridan died just 
before the friction with the Department had grown to be too 
much for him when he was the Commanding General, and 
Schofield had the same experience and welcomed his retire- 
ment. Why, it is a story as old as our Government.’’ 

‘*T know of one time,’’ put in Senator P——, ‘‘ when the 
Commanding General got the whip hand of the Secretary of 
War, and that was when Andrew Johnson, in August of 1867, 
‘got mad’ at Stanton and suspended him, and ordered 
General Grant, the Commanding General, to assume the 
duties of War Secretary. We have had only one or two mili- 
tary War Secretaries and they were in the notable days when 
George Washington was President. But in the case of the 
suspension of Stanton it made no end of a row. When 
Congress assembled the Senate informed Mr. Johnson that he 
had no power to suspend, and so in January Mr. Stanton was 
restored. And I will venture to say that the only Commanding 
General of modern times who has ever wept upon retiring 
from his command was old General Scott. When he handed 
over his sword with much ceremony at Cabinet meeting there 
was not a dry eye in the room.”’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Commander X. Y. Z., taking up the conversa- 
tion caustically, ‘‘we can never have, as to discipline, an 
effective Navy or Army in a Republic. The civilian heads 
of the military and naval departments know absolutely 
nothing of the service when they come into office and know, 
if anything, less when they go out, even assuming that they 
have the good fortune to serve out their terms. Admiral 
Long thinks he knows all about the Navy, and General Root 
thinks he knows all about the Army. Whereas Admiral- 
General Roosevelt thinks he knows more than both of the two 
distinguished officials put together, and there you are!” 

‘““Which of the Navy Secretaries was it,’’ asked Mrs. 
Blank, ‘‘ who upon his first visit to a man-of-war exclaimed in 
evident genuine surprise, ‘ Why, the blamed thing is hol- 
low’?”’ 

““Oh,’’ returned the Commander, “‘ that has been told on a 
number of Secretaries of the Navy, notably upon Robeson, 
But a really true story is that of Thompson, who was Secretary 
of the Navy in Hayes’ Administration. On the occasion of 
his first visit to a warship he happened to hear eight bells 
struck. 

‘** What are they doing?’ he asked. 

‘*« They are striking eight bells, sir,’ was the reply. 

‘** What bad administration that is, to have eight bells,’ he 
said. ‘I will make it my business to see to it that hereafter 
each man-of-war is fitted out with one bell that can be struck 
eight times.’ ’’ 

‘*You must have many funny experiences aboard ship,” 
said Mrs. Blank. 

‘“We do,’”’ said the Commander. ‘‘ The other day when 
Prince Henry was here and we were scraping and kowtowing 
around him, I could not help remembering an old boatswain 
on our ship once. We were in the Mediterranean and our 
Commander gave him leave to go to Rome to see the place. 
When he got back he was full of his delights and some of us 
teasingly asked him if he had called on the Pope. I shall 
never forget his dignity as he replied: 

‘** No, sir, lama citizen of a republic, and I make it arule, 
sir, never to recognize crowned heads or ecclesiastics.’ 

‘* And once,’’ continued the Commander, ‘‘I was at Kiel 
with Admiral Bob Evans when the Emperor of Germany was 
entertained on our ship, and we had the finest Smithfield ham 
I ever tasted. The Emperor was especially delighted with 
the ham, and exclaimed: 

‘**T should like to see the man who cooked that ham!’ 

“‘This was easy enough, and so Captain Evans sent down 
for George, his big negrocook. George came up to the cabin 
and he almost filled up the place. He was in no way abashed 
by the Emperor, but stepped forward and with a broad grin 
on his shiny face said: 

‘“*7’m the man who cooked the ham, boss.’ 

‘‘ And with that he put out a big black paw to shake the 
hand of the War God. Everybody in that cabin was knocked 
silly. After a moment of hesitancy the Emperor put out his 
hand. : 

‘“When the Prince was here,’’ went on the Commander, 
‘* he remarked on the fact that our warships carry no pianos, 
and we told him that our Jackies would not permit it even if 
our Government did, for they would split them up. The 
Prince said that their Navy did not carry them either, but that 
the Austrian ships almost invariably were fitted out with 
them, for even the Austrian Jack Tars can strum on a piano 
and cannot be content without an instrument aboard.’’ 

There was a pause in the conversation just here. The 
thought of the company seemed to go back to the earlier dis- 
cussion of the Commanding General’s difficulties with the 
Administration. 

‘“ Have you seen this campaign button for 1904?’’ asked 
Robert. 

And he pulled out of his vest pocket a remarkable-looking 
button that occasioned an exclamation from everybody, and 
brought about an exchange of glances as its import was 
grasped. It was of goodly size and was marked 1904. On 
its face it bore a signpost pointing to the White House, seen 
in the distance. On that signpost was this inscription: 

‘TV Miles.” 
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to His Son 


CHICAGO, May 10, 189-. 

Dear Pierrepont; That order for a carload of Spotless Snow 
Leaf from old Shorter is the kind of back talk I like. Wecan 
stand a little more of the same sort of sassing. I have told 
the cashier that you will draw thirty a week after this, and I 
want you to have a nice suit of clothes made and send the 
bill to the old man. Get something that won’t keep people 
guessing whether you follow the horses or do buck and wing 
dancing for a living. Your taste in clothes seems to be last- 
ing longer than the rest of your college education. You 
looked like a young widow who had raised the second crop 
of daisies over the deceased when you were in here last week. 

Of course, clothes don’t make the man, but they make all 
of him except his hands and face during business hours, and 
that is a pretty considerable area of the human animal. A 
dirty shirt may hide a pure heart, but it seldom covers a 
clean skin. If you look as if you had slept in your clothes, 
most men will jump to the conclusion that you have, and you 
will never get to know them well enough to explain that your 
head is so full of noble thoughts that you haven’t time to 
bother with the dandruff on your shoulders. And if you 
wear blue and white striped pants and a red necktie you will 
find it difficult to get close enough to a deacon to be invited 
to say grace at his table, even if you never play for anything 
except coffee and beans. 

Appearances are deceitful, I know, but so long as they are 
there is nothing like having them deceive for us instead of 
against us. I have seen a ten-cent shave and a five-cent 
shine get a thousand-dollar job, and a cigarette and a pint of 
champagne knock the bottom out of a million-dollar pork 
corner. Four or five years ago little Jim Jackson had the 
bears in the provision pit hibernating and living on their own 
fat till one morning, the day after he had run the price of 
mess pork up to twenty dollars and nailed it there, some one 
saw him drinking a small bottle just before he went on 
’Change, and told it round among the brokers on the floor. 
The bears thought Jim must have had bad news, to be brac- 
ing up at that time in the morning, so they perked up and 
everlastingly sold the mess pork market down through the 
bottom of the pit to solid earth. There wasn’t even a grease 
spot left of that corner when they got through. As it hap- 
pened, Jim hadn’t had any bad news; he just took the drink 
because he felt pretty good, and things were coming his way. 

But it isn’t enough to be all right in this world; you’ve 
got to look all right as well, because two-thirds of success is 
making people think you are all right. So you have to be 
governed by general rules, even though you may be an 
exception. People have seen four and four make eight, and 
the young man and the small bottle make a damned fool so 
often that they are hard to convince that the combination can 
work out any other way. The Lord only allows so much fun 
for every man that He makes. Some get it going fishing most 
of the time and making money the rest; some get it making 
money most of the time and going fishing the rest. You can 
take your choice, but the two lines of business don’t gee. 
The more money the less fish. The farther you go the 
straighter you’ve got to walk. 

I used to get a heap of solid comfort out of chewing 
tobacco. Picked up the habit in Missouri, and took to it like 
a Yankee to pie. At that time pretty 
much every one in those parts chewed, 
except the Elder and the women, and 
most of them snuffed. Seemed a nice, 
sociable habit, and I never thought any- 
thing special about it till I came North 
and your Ma began to tell me it was 
a vile relic of barbarism, meaning 
Missouri, I suppose. Then I confined 
operations to my office and took to fine 
cut instead of plug, as being tonier. 

Well, one day, about ten years ago, 
when I was walking through the office 
I noticed one of the boys on the mailing- 
desk, a mighty likely-looking youngster, 
sort of working his jaws as he wrote. 
I didn’t stop to think, but somehow I 
was mad in a minute. Still, I didn’t 
say a word—just stood and looked at 
him while he speeded up the way the 
boys will when they think the old man 
is nosing around to see whose salary 
he can raise next. 

I stood over him for a matter of five 
minutes, and all the time he was pre- 
tending not to see me at all. I will say 
that he was a pretty game boy, for he 
never weakened for a second. But at 
last, seeing he was about to choke to 
death, I said, sharp and sudden— 
7 anit,?? 

Well, sir, I thought it was a cloud- 
burst. You can bet I was pretty hot, 
and I started in to curl up that young 
fellow toacrisp. But before I got out 
a word something hit me all of a sud- 
den, and I just went up to the boy and 
put my hand on his shoulder and said, 
** Let’s swear off, son.’’ 

Naturally, he swore off—he was so 
blamed scared that he would have quit 





STARTED IN TO CURL 
UP THAT FELLOW 


From John Graham, at the Union 
Stock Yards, in Chicago, to his son, 
Pierrepont, Care of The Hoosier 
Grocery Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


breathing if I had asked him to, I reckon. And 
I had to take my stock of fine cut and send 
it to the heathen. 

I simply mention this little incident in pass- - 
ing as an example of the fact that a man can’t 
do what he pleases in this world, because the 
higher he climbs the plainer people 
can see him. Naturally, as the old 
man’s son, you have a lot of fellows 
watching you and betting that vou are 
no good. If you succeed they will 
say it was an accident; and if you 
fail they will say it was a cinch. 

There are two unpardonable sins 
in this world—success and failure. 
Those who succeed can’t forgive a 
fellow for being a failure, and those 
who fail can’t forgive him for being a 
success. If you do succeed, though, 
you will be too busy to bother very 
much about what the failures think. 

I dwell a little on this matter of 
appearances because so few men are 
really thinking animals. Where one 
fellow reads a stranger’s character in 
his face a hundred read it in his get- 
up. We have shown a dozen breeds 
of dukes and droves of college presi- 
dents and doctors of divinity through 
the packing-house, and the workmen 
never noticed them except to throw 
livers at them when they got in their 
way. But when John L. Sullivan went 
through the stock yards it just simply 
shut down the plant. The men quit the benches with a yell 
and lined up to cheer him. You see, John looked his job, 
and you didn’t have to explain to the men that he was the 
real thing in prize-fighters. Of course, when a fellow gets 
to the point where he is something in particular he doesn’t 
have to care because he doesn’t look like anything special; 
but while a young fellow isn’t anything in particular it is a 
mighty valuable asset if he looks like something special. 

Just here I want to say that while it’s all right for the other 
fellow to be influenced by appearances, it’s all wrong for you 
to goonthem. Back up good looks by good character your- 
self, and make sure that the other fellow does the same. A 
suspicious man makes trouble for himself, but a cautious one 
saves it. Because there ain’t any rotten apples in the top 
layer, it ain’t always safe to bet that the whole barrel is sound. 

A man doesn’t snap up a horse just because he looks all 
right. As a usual thing that only makes him wonder what 
really is the matter that the other fellow wants to sell. So 
he leads the nag out into the middle of a ten-acre lot, where 
the light will strike him good and strong, and examines every 
hair of his hide, as if he expected to find it near-seal, or some 
other base imitation; and he squints under each hoof for the 
grand hailing sign of distress; and 
he peeks down his throat for dark 
secrets. If the horse passes this 
degree the buyer drives him twenty 
or thirty miles, expecting him toturn 
out a roarer, or to find that he balks, 
or shies, or goes lame, or develops 
some other horse nonsense. If after 
all that there are no bad symptoms, 
he offers fifty less than the price 
asked, on general principles, and for 
fear he has missed something. 

Take men and horses, by and large, 
and they run pretty much the same. 
There’s nothing like trying a man 
in harness a while before you bind 
yourself to travel very far with him. 

I remember giving a nice-looking, 
clean-shaven fellow a job on the 
billing-desk, just on his looks, but he 
turned out such a poor hand at figures 
that I had to fire him at the end of a 
week. It seemed that the morning 
he struck me for the place he had 
pawned his razor for fifteen cents in 
order to get ashave. Naturally, if I 
had known that in the first place I 
wouldn’t have hired him as a human 
arithmetic. 

Another time I had a collector that 
I set a heap of store by. Always 
handled himself just right when he 
talked to youand kept himself look- 
ing right uptothe mark. His salary 
wasn’t very big, but he had such a 
persuasive way that he seemed to get 
a dollar and a half’s worth of value 
out of every dollar heearned. Never 

-crowded the fashions and never gave 
’em any slack. If sashes were the 
thing with summer shirts, why Charlie 
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JOHN LOOKED HIS JOB 


had a sash, you bet, and when tight trousers were the nobby 
trick in pants, Charlie wore his double reefed. Take him 
fore and aft, Charlie looked all right and talked alli right — 
always careful, always considerate, always polite. 

One noon, after he had been with me for a year or two, I 
met him coming in from his route looking glum; so I handed 
him fifty dollars as a little sweetener. I never saw fifty cheer 
a man up like that one did Charlie, and he thanked me just 
right—didn’t stutter and didn’t slop over. I ear-marked 
Charlie for a raise and a better job right there. Just after 
that I got mixed up with some work in my private office and 
I didn’t look around again till on toward closing time. 
Then, just outside my door, I met the office manager, and he 
looked mighty glum, too. 

‘* I was just going to knock on your door,’’ said he. 

** Well?’ I asked. 

** Charlie Chasenberry is eight hundred dollars short in 
his collections.’’ 

‘‘Um—m,’’ I said, without blinking, but I had a gone 
feeling just the same. 

‘‘T had a plain-clothes man here to arrest him this evening, 
but he didn’t come in.’’ ; 

** Looks as if he’d skipped, eh?’’ I asked. 

“*T’m afraid so, but I don’t know how. He didn’t havea 
dollar this morning, because he tried to overdraw his salary 
account and I wouldn’t let him, and he didn’t collect any 
bills to-day because he had already collected everything that 
was due this week and lost it bucking the tiger.’’ 

I didn’t say anything, but I suspected that there was a 
sucker somewhere in the office. The next day I was sure of 
it, for I got a telegram from the always polite and thoughtful 
Charlie, dated at Montreal: 


Many, many thanks, dear Mr. Graham, for your 
timely assistance. 

Careful as usual, you see, about the little things, for there 
were just ten words in the message. But that ‘‘ Many, many 
thanks, dear Mr. Graham’? was the closest to slopping over 
I had ever known him to come. 

I consider the little lesson that Charlie gave me cheap at 
eight hundred and fifty dollars, and I pass it along to you 
because it may save you a thousand or two on your experience 
account. Your affectionate father, 

JOHN GRAHAM. 


Editor's Note — This is the twelfth of the Letters from a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son. 


Due 
Heat in the Philippines 


O IMPROVE the condition of one of the camps General 
MacArthur had some ground plowed and a tropical garden 

started. Among the men set to work in this humane under- 
taking was a soldier of Irish extraction, temporarily under 
punishment for consuming undue quantities of vino. 

Husbandry was an unaccustomed pursuit to this soldier, 
and his efforts to guide the mules and hold the plow in the 
furrow resulted in zigzag and serpentine rows. 

General MacArthur went out to inspect the work. 

‘** See here,’’ said he to the soldier, ‘‘ what do you mean by 
that kind of business?’’ pointing to the crazy furrows 

‘*T plowed ’em straight, your honor,’’ the soldier replied, 
‘* but the sun must have warped ’em.”’ 








EFORE a man 
B holds a respon- 
sible position 
with the Great North- 
ern he must, no mat- 
ter how closely he is 
related to President 
Hill, show positive 
evidence of his capac- 
ity. 

The Hill sons 
themselves had to do 
this, and, from all 
accounts, they found 
their father no easy 
taskmaster, though it 
is of record that they 
needed little prod- 
ding. The railroad 
instinct seemed born 
inthem. They began as humble clerks and worked steadily 
through various grades, until now Lewis W. Hill is President 
of the Eastern Railway of Minnesota, one of the important 
roads in the Hill system. In addition he is also first assist- 
ant to the President of the Great Northern. James N. Hill 
is Vice-President of the Great Northern and also a member 
of the Board of Directors of the road. James J. Hill is a 
thorough believer in education and gave both his boys a full 
college career. After they graduated, however, he started 
them in at the bottom and worked them as hard as if they 
were strangers; perhaps even a little harder. Before he 
advanced them he made them demonstrate ‘that they could, 
with profit to the road, hold the job that lay just ahead of 
the one they happened to be filling. 

On one occasion, when ‘‘ Young Jim’? felt about ripe for 
holding down a place in which he could exercise more 
authority, he was sent out over the western division of the 
road to see what he could suggest in the way of a more eco- 
nomical handling of coal, a most important item. He came 
back with a scheme substituting automatic chutes and a steam 
engine for the old-fashioned way. The scheme was adopted 
after careful examination, with the result that one man now 
does the work of ten, reducing the cost of handling the coal 
from fifteen cents a ton tosomething like three or four. This 
saving applied to hundreds of thousands of tons cuts a big 
figure. As a reward James N. was shoved up a peg, and 
since then the same genius for curtailing the expenses of 
operation has manifested itself at frequent intervals. 

Since he has been compelled to spend such considerable 
periods in New York, looking after the big financial transac- 
tions of the past year in which he has taken a leading part, 
Mr. Hill has unloaded much detail work on his sons. But, 
notwithstanding this, it is well known that he is in as close 
touch as ever with the operation of the Great Northern, and 
knows, as he always has, just what is going on in ald of its 
departments. An anecdote illustrating how thorough this 
knowledge has always been is related by Mr. H. G. Prout, 
editor of the Railroad Gazette. Mr. Prout was traveling on 
the Great Northern in company with one of the officials of the 
road when a question came up concerning a certain stretch of 
side-track that they expected to reach a little farther along the 
road. 

“* Tl tell you about that,’’ said the official as he pulled out 
of his pocket a large, leather-bound memorandum book that 
opened from the end. 

** What’s that?’’ asked Mr. Prout. 

‘* That’s my road memory,’’ the official explained; opening 
the book, which showed a straight red line drawn right down 
the centre of the pages, with smaller lines running out at 
acute angles here and there, and with dots and squares, all 
drawn in red ink and lettered. 








The Brain:Work of a Railroad Wonder 

“That book,’’ the man went on, ‘‘shows every mile of 
line, every foot of side-track, every station, every roundhouse, 
every shop, every water tank, and everything else connected 
with the physical part of the road. I made that up myself 
in self-defense in order to be on some sort of an even footing 
with the President. He has got such a remarkable mental 
make-up that he knows every spike in the Great Northern 
system from St. Paulto Seattle. Not alonethat, but he knows 
exactly when the spikes were driven, how they were driven, 
and how long they are going to last. In talking business he 
takes it for granted that everybody else connected with the 
road knows the seme thing, and I got tired of confessing that 
I didn’t. So now, when he gives me some instructions 
about a siding at Great Falls or a tool chest at Duluth, I pull 
out my book and maintain an intelligent conversation.’’ 

The statement that Mr. Hill knows every spike in the road 
was no mere figure of speech. It is almost literally the truth. 
The Great Northern system comprises 4996 miles of road. 
Most of this was built under the President’s direct super- 
vision ; but, whether he built it himself or whether it is a 
leased line, its physical condition, from the smallest to the 
largest item, is so clearly pictured in his mind that he can lay 
hold of any detail or flaw in an instant. The average man 
who lives in a hall bedroom does not know as much about 
the furniture and other things that may be in the place as 


Editor's Note — This is the second of two poe on Mr. Hill and 
his railroad school. The first appeared in The Post of April 5. 
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the President knows of the four thousand and odd miles 
of Great Northern Railroad, its rolling stock, its stations, and 
every other item that goes to make up the equipment of the 
property. This seems incredible, but any railroad man in 
the country who knows Mr. Hill, or who knows the Great 
Northern, will tell you that it is true. 

It is this genius for detail, and a memory that is one of 
the most remarkable in the world, that have had to do prin- 
cipally with Mr. Hill’s success; this, and his indefatigable 
capacity for work. He knows neither holiday nor Sunday. 
He may not be down at his desk, whether in New York or in 
St. Paul, on holidays or Sundays or in the evenings, but his 
brain is at work just the same. Generally his evenings and 
holidays are spent in conference with his associates, or with 
men in the financial world who are aiding him in some of the 
projects that he is always planning and putting through. 

It is not that he never takes any leisure. As I have said, 
he is devoted to art, and spends much time in gratifying his 
taste in this direction. He loves a good cigar, and passes 
many a pleasant evening with congenial friends. At times he 
goes away for three or four weeks, or even two months; but 
some section of his mind, whether he is talking art or litera- 
ture or swapping fishing yarns, is always concentrated on his 
railroad properties. And sooner or later the conversation 
almost inevitably takes a railroad turn. It was this fact, no 
doubt, that caused the man I have already spoken of to say 
that the man knows nothing but railroads and railroading. 
As a matter of fact, it will be found that the reason why con- 
versation in his presence almost inevitably drifts to railroad- 
ing, no matter what else may be on the table, is that the per- 
sons to whom he is talking bring it there. Everybody who 
meets him knows that he is a railroad wonder, and naturally 
there is an inclination to draw him out on this subject. Nor 
does he resist these attempts at any time. From a close 
observation of him, I am convinced that it is not at all neces- 
sary for him to talk railroading for his own gratification or 
profit. When he does talk it, it is for the gratification or 
profit of the other man. He may be talking about pictures or 
precious stones or the latest novel, and may keep up a steady 
conversation along these lines, without interrupting in the 
least the trend of his mind along the line that controls his 
life. Subconsciously, some portion of his mental processes 
is engaged on railroading and transportation problems, and 
he is working out a new plan or the extension of an old. It 
is this rare gift that makes possible his marvelous achieve- 
ments. Otherwise, it would be impossible to crowd into a 
year the work he does. 


A Marvelous Example of One:Man Power 


Mr. Hill’s capacity for detail has worked a rather curious 
situation on the Great Northern. While his aides hold 
the power that would be theirs under any other President, 
everybody on the Great Northern system knows that, after 
all, there is only one ‘‘ boss.’’ The trackwalker knows it as 
well as the General Traffic Manager, and that at any moment 
the boss is apt to step in and discharge the functions of either. 
In the whole world there is not such another example of one- 
man power and domination on such a scalé:i That gt is 
profitable domination for the stockholders is shown by the 
fact that the Great Northern has never passed or reduced its 
dividends. Almost from the moment that the first train 
started over the road under Mr. Hill’s management the prop- 
erty began to pay returns to its shareholders, and the trend 
has been steadily upward. Even in the panic year of 1893, 
when every other railroad in America, with the exception of 
the Lake Shore, reduced or passed its dividend or went intoa 
receiver’s hands, the Great Northern paid its usual disburse- 
ment to shareholders. 

Of course, such a quality in any man, exercised for the 
benefit of those associated with him in ownership as well as 
himself, is enormously valuable. But it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the railroad man trained in the average method to 
realize this. They say that after all it is the system, rather 
than the individual, that should be built up, and that any 
property that depends upon the individuality of one man will 
get into trouble when, in the natural course of events, that 
man is called away. 

As a general principle this may apply, but I doubt if it is 
true with the Great Northern. The critics do not understand 
that the President’s individuality is so strong that it is in real- 
ity a system; that he has impressed himself and his ways on 
the road and its management to such an extent that, if he were 
to die to-morrow, things would proceed as steadily as though 
he were at the helm. It is a paradoxical sort of a situation, 
but any one who cares to go into the subject carefully can prove 
for himself what I have said. I believe that Mr. Hill has 
given such a momentum to the huge enterprise which he 
dominates that it would revolve of its own accord just as he 
wants it to revolve for fifty years after he had let go the lever. 

It is often said among railroad men that Mr. Hill is tyran- 
nical and dictatorial, and that it is impossible to get along with 
him. The men who know him best do not say this, but many 
outsiders and a few of those who were formerly in his employ 
talk along this line. I was talking to President Newman 
one day, in his office at the New York Central, and asked 
him the question pointblank. His answer was: 

‘*Any man who can’t get along with Mr. Hill can’t get 
along with any one—that is, any man who knows his business, 
who attends to it, and who doesn’t want to dodge his duties.’’ 
Mr. F. D. Underwood, the President of the Erie, who has 
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never worked directly under Mr. Hill, but who probably knows 
him as well as does any railroad man in the country, having 
been for a long time practically at his elbow in the North- 
west, made it even stronger when I spoke to him. 

‘* Mr. Hill knows so much more about the railroad business 
than anybody else does,’’ he said, “‘ that he gives the average 
person who has been engaged in railroading for some time, 
under other teaching, the impression that he is domineering, 
The Hill method of doing things prevails everywhere on the 
system. The old-line method has no existence; Mr. Hil] 
will not tolerate it. The man who is open-minded and intel- 
ligent soon comes to understand this, and to realize that Mr. 
Hill is not domineering ; that he simply insists upon all those 
under his control abiding by his system, knowing it to be the 
best.’’ 

There is a deal of railroad history in this statement. Mr. 
Hill did not become a railroad man until after he was forty 
years old. Upto that time, 1878, he had been engaged in river 
transportation and coal shipping. He began his working life 
as a freight clerk, checking merchandise on the docks of St. 
Paul. With the same thoroughness that he afterward brought 
to bear on the railroad problem he went into the matter of 
water transportation, with the result that he built up a for- 
tune, though a very inconsiderable one viewed in the light of 
his present possessions. He forsook the water for the land as 
soon as his means would permit and the occasion was ripe, 
because he had long realized that the great future in the 
transportation business was in railroading, not steamboating. 


How Mr. Hill Created Business 


Mr. Hill built for the future as well as for the present. The 
result is that his road now has the lowest and most economical 
grades of any railroad that reaches across the continent, and 
that he can haui freight and passengers for less money than 
any of his rivals, and make a greater profit. It is because of 
this that his road has never been in financial trouble, though 
it was built without a dollar of Government aid, while all the 
other transcontinental roads were subsidized with millions 
of dollars and with lands valued at hundreds of millions. 

But, after all, this was only one of the items in his success. 
The main item was his power of detail. Instead of running 
things on a wide-open corporation system, he ran them as 
carefully and closely as though he had only a few hundreds in 
the world. He made every dollar count and gave to every 
item his personal attention. He pushed development steadily 
and built up trade as he went. Bleak Dakota prairies he 
peopled with thrifty farmers after having demonstrated to 
them the value of the land for the cultivation of wheat. 

He opened up rich woodlands, brought transportation 
facilities to mining fields that had been halted for lack of 
them, built towns out of small hamlets, and dotted the North- 
west with prosperous villages. America’s position as the 
granary of the world is due in no small measure to him. 
The great stretches of land in the Dakotas and in Minnesota 
that now produce over eighty million bushels of wheat each 
year were largely trackless wastes when he began his work of 
bringing in settlers. 

Where he found himself running into land unfit for wheat 
cultivation he set about making it available for cattle. 
When it was pointed out to him that no American cattle could 
stand the severity of the Northwestern winter, he imported a 
herd of 800 bulls—5o00 shorthorns and 300 Scotch polls—and 
distributed them among the farmers all along the road, so 
that they might, without cost to themselves, breed cattle that 
could withstand the climate. Similarly he brought in and 
distributed 10,000 pigs, to the great joy and profit of the 
Northwestern husbandman, and the lasting benefit of the rail- 
road which now does a thriving business in pork shipments. 


‘He encouraged the building of grain elevators, the erection 


of factories, the laying out of parks, the construction of hotels. 

I remember that the first story I ever heard of Mr. Hill was 
in connection with a little land deal that the ordinary million- 
aire and the ordinary railroad president would have scorned. 
A New York newspaper man had an opportunity to acquire 
some abandoned lumber lands on an option. He conceived 
a scheme of settling the land, which is admirably fitted for 
cultivation, with Finns and other hardy Europeans. He had 
no money, but he managed to reach Mr. Hill and lay the 
project before him. That gentleman saw immediately that 
here was a chance to settle a little community contiguous to 
the line of the Great Northern, and he at once gave the scheme 
his aid and countenance. He helped to organize the company, 
took a position on the board of directors, and worked as hard 
as any immigration agent. 

It is through acts like fhese, through maintaining close, 
homely, personal business relations with the people along his 
line, that the President of the Great Northern has established 
asituation that is unique in American railroad history. 
From Duluth on the Great Lakes, where the road starts, to 
Seattle on the Pacific, where it ends, over a territory of thou- 
sands of miles, the guiding spirit of the big property is a 
familiar figure to the dwellers in town and country. The 
farmers know him by sight and hail him by name. To them 
he is not the great railroad magnate who gave the Wall Street 
gamblers the shock of the year, but simply James J. Hill, the 
man who owns the railroad, who gave them the fine bull, 
father of the big herd that is now feeding on the range; the 
man who furnished the wheat seed with which they started 
the farm. He is to them very real, very close and very pert- 
sonal. That he is a railroad president is incidental. 
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means of etheric waves, otherwise wireless telegraphy, 
came to me in the spring of 1894, while reading an 
account in an Italian electrical journal of the work of 
Professor Hertz, who had died in January of that year. I 
had followed Hertz’s experiments for several years previous 
to that, but they had never before awakened in me more than 
a passing interest. For detecting the waves radiated from 
his transmitting oscillator Hertz had used a metal hoop hav- 
ing a small gap at one side. Upon bringing this hoop 
within the influence of the electrical disturbance set up by 
his oscillator, he discovered that minute sparks passed across 
the gap. In other words, he showed that electric waves, 
when radiated into space, could be detected at a distance by 
means of the metal hoop. It occurred to me that if I could 
interrupt the wave transmission from the oscillator, breaking 
it up into long and short periods, similar interruptions would 
be detected in the spark gap of the metal hoop. Here, in 
short, was the possibility of signaling across space by means 
of the Hertzian waves. A short emission of the transmitted 
waves would signify the dot of the Morse alphabet, a long 
emission the dash, and thus words might be spelled out in 
the distant receiver. 
The idea seemed so simple and evident to me that at first 
I had no thought of attempting practical experiments looking 
to its demonstration, because I knew there were many clever 
men in the world experimenting with etheric waves and 
I thought some one would quickly work out the problem. 
After waiting almost a year without seeing any account of 
attempted applications of the discov- 
eries of Hertz to the transmission of 
signals, I began my first experiments 
in December, 1894, and obtained re- 
sults which surprised me, and which 
I at once realized were new. 
I may say that for several years 
previous to the beginning of this work 
I had been deeply interested in elec- 


TT" idea of transmitting messages through space by 








was very low at that time, or the exhibition was very little 
noticed, because no written report of such an exhibition was 
made, and I have the word of Professor Fleming, of University 
College, London, who was present at the meeting in question, 
that to his knowledge no suggestion was made to the effect 
that the Hertzian waves could be used for the purpose of sig- 
naling long distances. 

Indeed, when I began to utilize Hertzian waves for tele- 
graphy I did not know that any one else had ever thought of 
such a thing. I learned later, however, that many experi- 
menters had been close to the idea and had even suggested 
it. A writer in the Electrician of April 10, 1891, said: 


If we could reduce the frequency about 2000,times, and 
produce vibrations of about 200,000 millions per second, we 
should get waves of about one millimeter long. These radia- 
tions would probably pierce not only a fog but a brick wall. 
When we get such vibrations there will be many interesting 
uses forthem. One, at all events, would be the possibility of 
communicating between lightships and the shore. 


But perhaps the most remarkable suggestion and prophecy 
was made by Sir William Crookes in 1892. His expressions 
on the subject are so interesting and they give so clear a 
statement of the problems to be met in the utilization of 
etheric waves, that I venture to quote them (from the 
Fortnightly Review for February, 1892) : 


Whether vibrations of ether, longer than those which affect 
us as light, may not be constantly at work around us, we have, 
until lately, never seriously inquired. But the researches of 


Johnny’s Hist’ry Lesson 


Hertz give us an almost infinite range of ethereal vibrations or 
electrical rays, from wave-lengths of thousands of miles down 
to a few feet. Here is unfolded to us a new and astonishing 
world—one which it is hard to conceive should contain no 
possibilities of transmitting and receiving intelligence. 

Rays of light will not pierce through a wall, nor, as we 
know only too well, through London fog. But the electrical 
vibrations of a yard or more in wave-length of which I have 
spoken will easily pierce such mediums, which to them will 
be transparent. Here, then, is revealed the bewildering pos- 
sibility of telegraphy without wires, posts, cables, or any of our 
present costly appliances. Granted a few reasonable postu- 
lates, the whole thing comes well within the realms of possible 
fulfillment. At the present time experimentalists are able to 
generate electrical waves of any desired wave-length from a 
few feet upward, and to keep up a succession of such waves 
radiating into space in all directions. It is possible, too, with 
some of these rays, if not with all, to refract them through 
suitably shaped bodies acting as lenses, and so direct a sheaf 
of rays in any given direction ; enormous lens-shaped masses 
of pitch and similar bodies have been used for this purpose. 

What, therefore, remains to be discovered is—/firsily, 
simpler and more certain means of generating electrical rays 
of any desired wave-length, from the shortest. say of a few 
feet in length, which will easily pass through buildings and 
Jogs, to those iong waves whose lengths are measured by tens, 
hundreds and thousands of miles; secondly, more delicate 
receivers which will respond to wave-lengths between certain 
defined limits and be silent to all others; thirdly, means of 
darting the sheaf of rays in any desired direction. | . 

Any two friends living within the radius of sensibility of 
their receiving instruments, having first decided on their spe- 
cial wave-length and attuned their respective instruments to 
mutual receptivity, could thus com- 
municate as long and as often as they 
pleased by timing the ir-pulses to 
produce long and short incervals on 
the ordinary Morse code. At first 
sight an objection to this plan would 
be its want of secrecy. Assuming 
that the correspondents were a mile 
apart, the transmitter would send out 
the waves in all directions, filling a 





tricity, though purely as an amateur. 
I had fitted up a rude laboratory or 
workshop in my father’s house near 
Boulogne, where I had begun to work 
with primary batteries and thermo- 
piles, grappling with the problem 
which has puzzled so many inventors 
—a method of transforming heat 
directly into electricity. I had also 
experimented with the utilization of 


sphere a mile in radius, and it would 
therefore be possible for any one liv- 
ing within a mile of the sender to 
receive the communication. This 
could be got over in twoways. If the 
exact position of both sending and 
receiving instruments were accu- 
rately known, the rays would be con- 
centrated with more or less exactness 
on the receiver. If, however, the 
sender and receiver were movin 

about so that the lens device coul 





steam in engines, and had likewise 
been deeply interested in chemistry. 

I have seen it stated that Professor 
Righi, of the University of Boulogne, 


By NIXON WATERMAN 


not be adopted, the correspondents 
must attune their instruments to a 
definite wave-length, say, for exam- 
ple, fifty yards. I assume here that 





first suggested to me the idea of com- 
municating messages through space. 








This, however, is not the truth. I 
never even attended any of Professor 
Righi’s lectures—I wish now I had 
—though I did have discussions with 
him, as beginner with master, on the 
subjects of chemistry and mechanism. 
He had repeated very successfully 
the experiments of Hertz, detecting 
transmitted waves a short distance — 
across a room — but he evidently had 
not thought of using the waves for the 
communication of intelligence, for 
when I first mentioned the idea to 
him he said he thought it would not 
bepracticable. Ithink I am rightin 
saying that previous to my experi- 
ments no one had attempted the prac- 
tical use of the Hertzian waves for 
tele, raphy. 

1 do not think it occurred to other 
experimenters that these rays could 
be so utilized, although Professor 
Oliver Lodge, who had long been 
experimenting along the lines sug- 
gested by Hertz, gave, in a book 
which he published in 1894, a num- 
ber of suggestions as to the uses to 
which these rays might be put, but 
without mentioning their application 
to telegraphy. He suggested that if 
one should put iron filings in his eye 
he might see the Hertzian waves; 
but he did not suggest that these rays 
could be used for signaling. 

The Electrician of September 17, 
1897, said that Doctor Lodge’s appa- 
ratus for thus utilizing the Hertzian 
waves was shown in Oxford in 1894, 
but I fear that this statement is not 
quite correct. Either public interest 





I THINK, of all the things at school _ 
A boy has got to do, 
That studyin’ hist’ry, as a rule, 
Is worst of all, don’t you? 
Of dates there are an awful sight, 
An’ though I study day an’ night, 
There’s only one I’ve got just right — 
That’s fourteen nincty-two. 


Columbus crossed the Delaware 
In fourteen ninety-two ; 

We whipped the British, fair an’ square, 
In fourteen nincty-two. 

At Concord an’ at Lexington 

We kept the red-coats on the run 

While the band played Johnny Get Your Gun, 
In fourteen ninety-two. 


Pat. Henry, with his dyin’ breath — 
In fourteen ninety-two — 

Said, ‘‘ Gimme liberty or death! ’’ 
In fourteen ninety-two. 





An’ Barbara Frictchic, so ’tis said, 

Cried, ‘‘ Shoot if you must this old, gray head, 

Bot I’d rather ’twould be your own instead !’’ length. Thus, when adjusted to fifty 
In fourteen nincty-two. 


The Pilgrims came to Plymouth Rock 
In fourteen nincty-two, 

An’ the Indians standin’ on the dock 
Asked, ‘‘ What are you goin’ to do?”’ 
An’ they said, “‘ We seck your harbor drear 
That our children’s children’s children dear 
May boast that their forefathers landed here 

In fourteen nincty-two.”’ 


Miss Pocahontas saved the life, 
In fourteen nincty-two, 
Of John Smith, an’ became his wife 
In fourteen nincty-two. 
An’ the Smith tribe started then an’ there, 
An’ now there are John Smiths everywhere, 
But they didn’t have any Smiths to spare 
In fourteen nincty-two. 


Kentucky was settled by Danicl Boone 
In fourteen nincty-two, 

An’ I think the cow jumped over the moon 
In fourteen nincty-two. 

Ben. Franklin flew his kite so high 

He drew the lightnin’ from the sky, 

An’ Washington couldn’t tell a lic 
In fourteen nincty-two. 


the progress of discovery would give 
instruments capable of adjustment by 
turning a screw or altering the length 
of a wire, so as to become receptive 
of wave- lengths of any preconcerted 


yards, the transmitter might emit, 
and the receiver respond to, rays 
varying between forty-five and fifty- 
five yards, and be silent to all others. 
Considering that there would be the 
whole range of waves to choose from, 
varying from a few feet to several 
thousand miles, there would be suf- 
ficient secrecy. 


The Hertzian wave was experi- 
mented with and its identity with 
light waves was often demonstrated, 
but no one used it for telegraphic 
purposes before I began my experi- 
ments. I believe I am right also in 
saying that I sent the first recorded 
message through space by electro- 
magnetic waves in 1894, and was 
the first to telegraph from a ship in 
motion (Italian Navy, 1897). 

It is not my purpose to enter ipto 
controversy over questions of origi- 
nality of ideas or instruments. I 
have made use of knuwn ideas; my 
instruments are improvements of my 
predecessors’, with the introduction 
of a few developments which from 
my observation seemed necessary. 
It is only fair to say that the intro- 
duction of these new elements was 
the basis of my long-distance suc- 
cess. 

It is the business of science to 
acquire results with the least pos- 
sible outlay of work and time, and 
results are regarded as the standards 
by which a man’s work is judged. 
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CONJUROR’S HOUSE—A Romance of 





SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING 
INSTALLMENT — At one of the 
lonely Posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company lives Virginia 
Albret, with her father, stern 
Galen Albret, who is the Factor 
in command of the Post. Out 
of the wilderness come a party 
of trappers, bringing with them 
a young man, Ned Trent, a Free 
Trader, who has been hunting 
in theterritory of the Company. 
He expects as a punishment to 
be sent forth into the wilder- 
ness, unarmed, to starve to 
death. Virginia has been 
deeply impressed by his ap- 
pearance. 





CHAPTER IV 


N THE open air the 
| men separated in quest 
of their various fami- 
lies or friends. The stran- 
ger stood for a moment on 
the top step of the veranda, 
and then wandered down 
the little street, if street it 
could be called where 
horses there were none. 
On the left ranged the 
square whitewashed houses 
with their dooryards, the 
old church, the workshop. To.the right was a broad grass- 
plot, and then the Moose, slipping by to the distant offing. 
Over a little bridge the stranger idled, looking curiously 
about him. The great trading-house attracted his attention, 
with its narrow picket lane leading to its door; the store- 
house surrounded by a log fence; the fort itself, consisting 
solely of heavy-timbered stockades and square blockhouses. 
Everywhere he went the people looked at him, ceasing their 
varied occupations. But no one spoke to him, no one hin- 
dered him; to all intents and purposes he was as free as the 
air. Only on all sides stretched the wilderness—strong as 
iron bars to an unarmed man. 

Brooding on this fact, the Free Trader forgot his surround- 
ings. The Post, the river, the forest, the bay faded from 
his sight, and he fell into deep reflection. Only there 
remained of physical consciousness the pleasant spring 
warmth from the declining 
sun. Then he became aware 
that some one addressed him. 
He looked up, a little startled, 
to see before him a handsome 
French half-breed sprawled 
out in the sun against a build- 
ing, and flashing up at hima 
deliciously friendly smile. 

‘““Hullo,’’ said Achille 
Picard ; ‘‘ you mus’ been’sleep. 
I call you two, t’ree tam.”’ 

The prisoner seemed to find 
something grateful in this 
spontaneously cordial greet- 
ing. Perhaps it happened 
upon the psychological mo- 
ment for a response. 

‘*Hullo,’”’? he replied, and 
seated himself by the man’s 
side, stretching himself lazily 
in enjoyment of the reflected 
heat. 

“You is come off Conjuror’ 
House, eh?’’ said Achille. ‘‘ I 






ORAWN BY H.C. COWARDS 


“W’EN DOSE INJIN 
IS STAN’ HEEM IN 
DE MOON” 







‘ 


t’ink so. You come trade dose Se disaieiiaicaiietianl 
fur? Eet is bad beeznesse, 
dis place. Ole man is no lak’ —HER DARK EYES PENSIVE 


dat you trade dose fur. He is 
ver’ hard, dose ole man.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the stranger; ‘‘ this is the country of Za 
Longue Traverse.”’ 

‘**T beleef you,’’ responded Achille cheerfully. 
call it, your nam’?’’ 

‘* Ned Trent.’’ 

“‘ Me, Achille—Achille Picard. 
dogs wit’ dose winter brigade.’’ 

‘* It is a hard post. The winter travel is severe.’’ 

‘**T beleef you.”’ 

‘* Better to take La Longue Traverse in summer, eh?”’ 

** Hees not mattaire w’en you mak’ heem.”’ 


** W’at you 


I is capitaine on dose 


‘“True. Have men been sent out since you came?’’ 
‘* Bad out. Wan, two, t’ree. I don’ ’member. I t’ink Jo 
Bagneau. Nobodee, he don’ know, but dose ole man an’ 


hees coureurs. He ees wan ver’ great man. Nobodee is 
know w’at he will do.’’ : 

**T am to go on that journey,’’ said Ned Trent. 

‘*T was t’ink so,’’ replied Achille, still with the most engag- 
ing cheerfulness. 

** Shall I be sent out at once, do you think?’’ 

Editor's Note — This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of April 19. 


Author of 


The Blazed 


“‘T don’ know. Sometam dose ole man ver’ queeck. 
Sometam he ver’ slow. One day Injin is mak’ heem ver’ mad ; 
he is let heem go, and shoot dose Injin right off. Nodder tam 
he is get mad on wan voyageur, but he don’ keel heem 
queeck; he is bring heem here, mak’ heem stay in dose 
warm room, feed heem dose plaintee grub. Pret’ soon dose 
voyageur is get fat, is get sof’. He no good for dose trail. 
Den ole man is mak’ heem go ver’ far off, mos’ on Whale 
Reever. Eet mak’ plaintee cole. Dose voyageur is freeze 
to hees inside. I t’ink ole man is feex heem lak’ dat.’’ 

“* Achille, do you want me to die?”’ 

The half-breed flashed his white teeth. 

‘* Ba non,"’ he replied carelessly. ‘‘ For w’at I want dat 


you die? I t’ink you bus’ up bad; vous avez la mauvaise 
Sortune.”’ 
“Listen. I have nothing with me; but out at the front I 


am very rich. I will give you a hundred dollars if you will 
help me to get away.’’ 

‘*T can’ do eet,’’ smiled Picard. 

“Why not?’”’ 

** Ole man he fine dat out. He is wan diable, dose ole man. 
I lak’ firs’-rate help you; I lak’ mak’ dose t’ousand dollar. 
On Ojibway contree dey mak’ eet hees nam’ WAgosh— dat 
mean fox. He know everyt’ing.’’ 

‘* T’1l make it two hundred — three hundred —five hundred.”’ 

“Wat you wan’ me do?”’ asked Achille Picard at the last 
figure. 

‘*Get me a rifle and some cartridges.”’ 

The half-breed rolled a cigarette, lighted it, and inhaled a 
deep draft. 

‘*T can’ do eet,’’ he answered; ‘‘I can’ do eet for t’ousand 
dollar—ten t’ousand. I don’ t’ink you fine any wan on dis 
settlement w’at can dare doeet. Heis wandiable. He is 
count all the carabine on dis Pos’, an’ w’en he is meess wan, 
he fine out pret’ queeck who is tak’ heem.’’ 

‘* Steal one from some one else,’’ suggested Trent. 

‘“‘He fine out jess sam’,’’ objected the half-breed obsti- 
nately. ‘‘ You don’ know heem. He mak’ you geev your- 
seff away, w’en he lak’ do dat.’’ The smile had left his face. 
This was evidently too serious a matter for joking. 

‘* Well, come with me, then,’’ said Ned Trent with some 
impatience. ‘‘ A thousand dollars I’ll give you. With that 
you can be rich somewhere else.’’ 

But the man was becoming more and more uneasy, glanc- 
ing furtively from right to left and back again, in an evident 
panic lest the conversation be overheard, although the nearest 
house was a score of yards distant. 

‘*Shsh,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ You mussn’t talk lak’ dat. 
Dose ole man fine you out. You can’ hide away from heem. 
Ole tam long ago Pierre Cadotte is stole feefteen skin of de 
otter —sea otter—an’ he is sole dem on Winnipeg. He is 

get ’bout t’ousand ‘beaver’ — five hunder’ dollar. 

Den he is mak’ dose longue voyage wes’ — ver’ 

dar wes’—on dit Peace Reever. He is mak’ 
_ heem dose cabane w’ere he is leev wit’ wan man 
of Mackenzie. He is call it hees nam’ Deeck 
Henderson. I is meet Deeck Henderson on 
Winnipeg las’ year, w’en I mak’ paddle on dem 
Factor Brigade an’ dose High Commissionaire. 
| He is tole me wan night pret’ late he wake up all 
de queeck he can w’en he hear wan noise in 
dose cabane, an’ he is see wan Injin, lak’ 
phantome ’gainst de moon to de door. Deeck 
Henderson he is ’sleep; he don’ know w’at he 
mus’ do. Dose Injin is step ver’ sof’ an’ go on 
bunk of Pierre Cadotte. Pierre Cadotte is mak’ 


ie 


b de beeg cry. Deeck Henderson say he no see 
= dose Injinno more, an’ he fine de doorclose. Bé, 
Pierre Cadotte, he’s go dead. He is mak’ wan 


ae 


>»? 


beeg hole in hees ches’. 

‘*Some enemy, some robber frightened away 

J because Henderson woke up, probably,’’ sug- 
gested Ned Trent. 

The half-breed laid his hand impressively on 
the other’s arm, and leaned forward until his 
bright black eyes were within a foot of the 
other’s face. 

‘““W’en dose Injin is stan’ heem in de moon, Deeck 
Henderson is see heem hees face. Deeck Henderson is 
know all dose Injin. He is tole me dat Injin is not Peace 
Reever Injin. Deeck Henderson say dose Injin is Ojibway 
Injin— Ojibway ‘Injin two t’ousand mile wes’—on Peace 
Reever! Dat’s curi’s! 

“*T was tell you nodder story,’’ went on Achille after a 
moment. 

“* Never mind,’’ interrupted the Trader; ‘‘I believe you.’’ 

‘“Maybee,’’ suggested Achille cheerfully, ‘‘ you stan’ 
some show—not moche —eef he sen’ you out pret’ queeck. 
Dose small perdria is yonge, an’ doseduck. Maybee you is 
catch dem; maybee you is keel dem wit’ bow-an’-arrow. 
Dat’s not beeg chance. You mus’ geev dose coureurs de 
sleep w’en you arrive. Voila, I geev you my knife! ’’ 

He glanced rapidly to right and left, then slipped a small 
object into the stranger’s hand. 

‘* Ba, I t’ink dose ole man is know dat. I t’ink he is kip 
you here till tam w’en dose small ferdria an’ duck is all 
grow up beeg ’nuff so he can fly.’”’ 

‘I’m not watched,’’ said the young man in eager tones; 
** T’ll slip away to-night.’’ 
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the Free Forest—By Stewart Edward White 


HBetce 


““W’at you do? You 


‘Dat no good,’’ objected Picard. 
Dey is have 


do dat, dose coureurs keel you toute sutte. 
good excuse, an’ you is have not’ing for mak’ de fight. You 
sleep away, dose ole man is sen’ out plaintee Injin. Dey is 
fine you sure. 4, eef he sen’ you out, den he sen’ onlee 
two Injin. Maybee you keel dem. I don’ know. Won, 
mon ami, eef you is wan’ get away w’en dose ole man he 
don’ know eet, you mus’ have dose carabine for mak’ de 
fight. Den you is have wan leetle chance. 4, eef you is 
not have heem dose carabine, you mus’ need dose leetle 
grub he geev you, an’ not plaintee Injin follow you—only 
two.’’ 

‘* And I cannot get the rifle.’’ 

‘An’ dose ole man don’ sen’ you out till eet is too late 
for mak’ de grub in de fores’. Dat’s w’at I t’ink. Dat ees 
not fonny for you.’’ 

Ned Trent’s eyes were almost black with thought. 
denly he threw his head up. 

‘*T believe you’re quite right. 
escape, but to get him to send me out now. 
achance. I wish to the devil I could get a rifle. 
make him send me out now! ’’ 

‘* How you mak’ eet heem?”’ inquired Achille curiously. 

“‘Tll get him so angry that he’ll lose his head, and then 
he’ll send me right off.’’ 

‘* Ba oui,’’ ruminated Picard. ‘‘He is get mad pret’ 
queeck. I t’ink p’raps dat pian he’s go all right. You was 
get heem mad plaintee easy. Den maybee he is sen’ you 
out /oute suite ; maybee he is shoot you.”’ 

**Tt’s a chance.’’ 

‘* Bé oui,’’ shrugged Achille Picard, ‘‘ eet is wan chance.”’ 
He commenced to roll another cigarette. 


Sud- 


My best chance is not to 
It isn’t much of 
But I'll 


CHAPTER V 


aa the space of a full five minutes after the traders of the 
winter Posts had left him Galen Albret sat buried in 
thought; then abruptly he thrust back his chair and entered 
another room. 

This apartment, too, was long and low and heavily raf- 
tered, but otherwise offered a striking contrast to the Council 
Room. Its floor was overlaid with dark rugs; a piano of 
ancient model filled one corner; pictures and books broke 
the wall; the lamps and the windows were shaded; a 
woman’s work-basket and a tea-set occupied a large table. 
Only a certain barbaric profusion of furs, the huge fireplace, 
and the rough white rafters of the ceiling differentiated the 
place from the drawing-room of a well-to-do family any- 
where. 

Galen Albret sank heavily into a chair and struck a bell. 
To the old Englishman who answered it he said: 

‘*T wish the presence of Miss Albret.”’ 

A moment later Virginia entered the room. 

‘** Let us have some tea, O-mi-mi,’’ requested her father. 

The girl moved here and there gently, preparing and 
lighting the lamp, measuring the tea, her fair head bowed 
gracefully over her task, her dark eyes pensive and but half 
seeing what she did. Finally she seated herself on the arm 
of a chair with a certain air of decision. 

‘* Father,’’ said she. 

ae Yes. ” 

“A stranger came to-day with Louis Placide, of Conjuror’s 
House.’’ 

“*T know it.’’ 

‘‘He was treated strangely by our people here, and he 
treated them strangely in return. Why is that?’’ 

‘“ Who can tell?”’ 

‘* What is his station? 
not look it.’’ 

“* He is a man of intelligence and daring.’’ 

‘Then why is he not our guest?’’ 

Galen Albret did not answer. After a moment’s pause he 
asked again for his tea. The girl, turned away impatiently. 
Here was a mystery 
neither the voyageurs, / 
nor Wishkobun her (\ 
nurse, nor her father Perc 
would explain to her. ; 
The first had grinned 
stupidly; the second 
had drawn her shawl 
across her face; the 
third asked for tea! 

She handed her « 
father the cup, hesi- 
tated, then ventured to 
inquire whether she 
was forbidden 
to speak to 
the stranger. 


Is he a common trader? He does 
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“‘He is a gentleman,’’ replied her father. 
self.’’ 

She sipped her tea thoughtfully, her imagination afire. 
Again she saw the steel flash of the stranger’s eye, the laugh 
of his mouth, the clear bronze lines of his mocking face. 
Something vaguely familiar seemed to touch her conscious- 
ness with ghostly fingers. She closed her eyes and tried to 
clutch them. At once they were withdrawn. And then 
again, when her attention wandered, they stole back pluck- 
ing appealingly at the hem of her recollections. 

The room was heavy-curtained, deep-embrasured, for the 
house, beneath its clapboards, was of logs. Although out-of- 
doors the clear spring sunshine still flooded the valley of the 
Moose, within, the shadows had begun with velvet fingers to 
extinguish the brighter lights. Virginia threw herself ona 
divan in the corner. 

‘* Virginia,’’ said Galen Albret suddenly. 

‘Yes, father.’’ 

‘*You are no longer a child, but a woman. 
like to go to Quebec?’”’ 

She did not answer him at once, but pondered beneath 
close-knit brows. 

‘* Do you wish me to go, father?’’ she asked at length. 

‘*You are eighteen. It is time you saw the world; time 
you learned the ways of great people. But the journey is 
hard. I may not see you again for some years. You go 
among strangers.’’ 

He fell silent again. Motionless he had been, except for 
the mumbling of his lips beneath his beard. 

‘* Tt shall be just as you wish,’’ he added a moment later. 

At once a conflict arose in the girl’s 
mind between her dreams and her affec- 
tions, her terrors and her restlessness. 
But beneath all the glitter of the ques- 
tion there was really nothing to take her 
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‘‘It is one of my great charms,’’ rejoined the young man 
insolently. He struck a light, and so it could be seen that 
he intended to ignite a cigarette. 

“*T do not myself smoke in this room,’’ suggested the older 
speaker. 

‘“*T am curious to learn the limits of your forbearance,’’ 
replied the younger. 

He threw back his head and regarded his opponent with 
an open challenge, daring him to anger. The match went 
out. 

Virginia, who had listened in growing anger and astonish- 
ment, unable to refrain from defending the dignity of her 
usually autocratic father, although he seemed little inclined 
to defend himself, now intervened from the dark corner of 
the divan. 

‘** Is the journey then so long, sir,’’ she asked composedly, 
‘“ that it at once inspires such anticipations— and such bitter- 
ness?’’ 

Instantly the man was on his feet, his hat in his hand, and 
the cigarette had described a fiery curve into the empty 
hearth. 

‘*T beg your pardon sincerely,’’ he cried; ‘‘ I did not know 
you were here! ”’ 

“Your excuses are due e!sewhere,”’ 
must remind you that in my presence my father is as myself.’’ 

The young man stepped forward, and without asking per- 
mission lighted one of the tall lamps. 

““The lady of the guns!’ he exclaimed softly to himself. 

He moved across the room and looked down on her with 
open pleasure, while she looked up at him in calm expecta- 


replied Virginia. “I. 
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‘“You must pardon me, Mademoiselle,’’ he began, his 
voice sinking to a depth of rich music singularly caressing. 
** To you I may seem to have small excuse, but when a man 
is vouchsafed a glimpse of Heaven, only to be cast out the 
next instant into hell, he is not always particular in his 
choice of words.’’ 

All the time his eyes sought hers which avoided him, 
and the strong magnetic charm of which he possessed so vital 
an abundance overwhelmed her unaccustomed consciousness. 
Galen Albret shifted uneasily and shot a glance in their 
direction. The stranger, perceiving this, lowered his voice 
in register and tone, and went on with almost exaggerated 
earnestness : 

““Surely you can forgive a desperate man almost any- 
thing?’”’ 

“‘T do not understand,’’ said Virginia with a palpable 
effort. 

Ned Trent leaned forward until his eager face was almost 
at her shoulder. 

“* Perhaps not,’’ he urged; ‘‘I cannot ask you totry. But 
suppose, Mademoiselle, you were in my case. Suppose your 
eyes, like mine, have rested on nothing but a howling wilder- 
ness for dear Heaven knows how long; you come at last in 
sight of real houses, real grass, real douryard gardens just 
ready to blossom in the spring, real food, real beds, real 
books, real men with whom to exchange the sensible word, 
and real beauty, Mademoiselle — beauty to shame that of the 
stars you have known through many weary and bitter nights. 
And you know, while others, the lucky ones, may stay to enjoy 
it all, you, the unfortunate, are condemned to leave it at any 
moment for La Longue Traverse. 
Would not you, too, be bitter, 
Mademoiselle? Would not you, too, 
mock and sneer? Would not you be 
just a little inclined even to take 








out. Here was her father, here were the 
things she loved; yonder was novelty — 
and loneliness. 

‘* Must I decide at once?’’ she asked. 

‘* Tf you go this year, it must be with 
the Abitibi Brigade. You have until 
then.’”’ 

‘*Thank you, father,’’ said the girl 
sweetly. The shadows stole their sur- 
roundings one by one until only the 
brave, bright silver of the tea-service, 
and the glitter of polished wood, and the 
square of the open door remained. 
Galen Albret became an inert dark mass. 
Virginia’s gray was lost in that of the 
twilight. Neither spoke. , 

Time passed. The clock ticked on. 
Dimly sounds penetrated from the 
kitchen, and still more dimly from out- 
of-doors. Then the rectangle of the door 
was darkened by a man peering uncer- 
tainly. The man wore his hat, from 
which slanted a slender heron’s plume; 
his shoulders were square, his haunches 
slim and graceful. Against the light 
one caught the outline of his sash tas- 
sel and the fringe of his leggins. 

‘*Are you there, Galen Albret?’’ he 
cried in a ringing voice. 

The spell of twilight mystery broke 
before it. At once the air became sur- 
charged with vitality—the vitality of 
opposition. 

‘‘And if I am?’’ replied the Factor’s 
heavy, deliberate tones. 

‘True, I see you now,”’ rejoined the 
newcomer carelessly as he flung himself 
across the arm of a chair and swung one 
foot. ‘‘ I donot doubt you are convinced 
by this time of my intent?’’ 

‘*My recollection does not tell me 
what messenger I sent to ask this inter- 
view.”’ 

‘True for you,’’ laughed the young 
man a little hardly; ‘‘ you sought it not. 
I do the asking. What do you suppose 
/ care for your conventions or messen- 
gers? What do you suppose J care what 
or what not any of your crew desire? 
‘Tis my own will I consult here. If you 
like not what I do it is always within 
your power to stop me.’’ In the tone of 
his voice was a distinct challenge. 
Galen Albret, it seemed, chose to pass 
it by. 

‘* True,’’ he replied sombrely, after a 
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advantage of the grace all men in 
pity would accord you? Think, 
Mademoiselle; I have not even the 
little satisfaction of touching men’s 
quick. I can insult them as I will, 
but they turn aside in pity, saying to 
one another: ‘ Let us pleasure him in 
this, poor fellow, for he is about to 
take La Longue Traverse.’ That is 
why your father accepts calmly from 
me what he would not from another.’’ 

“It does not seem——’’ faltered 
the girl; ‘‘I do not know-—— Men 
are sent out in this country for years 
at a time. Long journeys are not 
unknown among us. We are used to 
undertaking them.’’ 

“But not La Longue Traverse,”’ 
insisted the young man sombrely. 
“La Longue Traverse?” 

repeated in sweet perplexity. 

‘“ It is by some called the Journey 
of Death,’’ he explained. 

She turned to look him in the eyes, 
the expression of puzzlement deep- 
ening. ‘‘ She has never heard of it,’’ 
said Ned Trent to himself, and aloud: 

** Men who undertake it leave com- 
fort behind. They embrace hunger 
and weariness, cold and disease. At 
the last they embrace death.’’ 

Something in his tone compelled 
belief: she shuddered. 

“‘This dreadful thing is 
sary?’’ she asked. 

** Alas, yes.’’ 

**T do not understand —— 

“In the North few of us under- 
stand,’’ agreed the young man with 
a hint of bitterness seeping through 
his voice. ‘‘ The mighty order, and 
so we obey. But that is beside the 
point. I iave not told you these 
things to distress you; I have tried 
to excuse myself for my actions. 
Does it touch you a littl? Am I 
forgiven?’’ 

“*T do not understand how such 
things can be——”’ she objected in 
some confusion; ‘‘ why such journeys 
must exist. My mind cannot com- 
prehend your explanations.”’ 

‘** But your heart?’’ he breathed. 

It was the psychological moment. 
‘*My heart——’”’ she repeated, as 
though bewildered by his intensity; 
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barely perceptible pause to mark his tacit 
displeasure. ‘‘ It is your hour. Say on.”’ 

“*T would know the date at which I 
take La Longue Traverse.”’ 

“You persist in that myth?’’ 

“*Call my departure what you will—I have the name for 
it. When do I leave?”’ 

‘*T have not decided.”’ 

‘* And in the mean time? ”’ 

“* Do as you will.’’ 

‘* Ah, thanks for this generosity!’’ cried the young man in 
a tone of declamatory sarcasm so artificial as fairly to scent 
the elocutionary. ‘‘ To do as I will—here—is a blessed 
privilege! I may walk hither and yon, talk to such as have 
a good word for me, chastise those who have not. But do I 
err in concluding that the state of your game law is such that 
it would be useless to reclaim my rifle from the engaging 
Placide?”’ 
“* You have a fine instinct,’’ replied the Factor. 
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““SURELY YOU CAN FORGIVE A DESPERATE MAN ALMOST ANYTHING?” 


tion of apology. Galen Albret sat forgotten, motionless, in 
the shadow of his great armchair. 

But after a moment her calm attention broke down. 
Something there was about this man that stirred more than 
vaguely her blood. In him she felt the dominant, as a wild 
creature of the woods senses the master and drops its eyes. 
The anger did not leave her, but over it spread a film of con- 
fusion that robbed it of its potentiality. She recognized in 
him something that called out in direct appeal the more prim- 
itive instincts hitherto dormant beneath her sense of maiden- 
hood, so that even at this moment of conscious opposition her 
heart was ranging itself on his side. Involuntarily her eye- 
lids fluttered and fell. And he saw and, understanding his 
power, dropped swiftly beside her on the broad divan. 





““my heart —ah—yes!”’ 

Immediately the blood rushed over 
her face and throat in a torrent. She 
snatched her eyes away and cowered 
back in the corner, going red and 
white by turns, now angry, now frightened, now bewildered, 
until his masterful pleading gaze again conquered hers. 

“*T believe you,’’ she murmured hurriedly. ‘‘I pity you.’’ 

She rose. Quick as light he barred her passage. 

‘Don’t, don’t!’’ she pleaded. ‘‘I must go—you have 
shaken me—I—I do not understand myself——”’ 

‘“‘T must see you again,’’ he whispered; ‘‘ to-night—by 
the guns! ’”’ 

** No, no!’’ 

‘* To-night!’’ he insisted. 

‘Oh!’ she begged in an agony. 
you see— I’m going to cry!”’ 


‘*Let me pass! Don’t 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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@ Spring fever catches everybody except those who 
do not stop to think about it. 


@ After all the trouble he has had the Honorable H. 
Clay Evans would seem to deserve a pension. 


€ Dispatches from China report the defeat of General 
Ma. No such thing could occur in this country. 

@ Some lives are as full of trouble as’ the skad is of 
bones, but the good that is in them is worth the picking. 


€ As soon as Hall Caine finishes with Europe we may 
expect him over here to write the great American novel. 


@ All style is expensive. For instance, it is more 
fashionable to be run over by an automobile than a bicycle, 
but it hurts more. 


€ Many good men grow poor dreaming of millions in 
thousand-dollar towns and planning Queen Anne cottages 
for Mary Ann neighborhoods. 


@ The wise man of the Old Testament said in his wrath 
that all men are liars, but he was a member neither of the 
United States Senate nor of the House of Commons. 


@Clothes are cheaper, but food is dearer, while edu- 
cation is free. So here, at last, are the.conditions of a good 
appearance, plain living and high thinking—-but, alas! 
philosophers are scarce. 


@Oleomargarine by another name will not sell as 
butter. The new law passed by Congress settled that fact. 
Thus the cow is protected and the garlic flavor of gentle 
spring will have no imitations. 


@ There is a suspicion that the press department of the 
Charleston Exposition originated the intimation that President 
Roosevelt was afraid to attend the show. The managers 
wanted to make sure of his attendance. 


@ ‘‘ So little done, so much to do,’’ said Cecil Rhodes 
before he died. Others have said the same thing differently. 
Others will say it again. It is the fact that there is always 
so much to do that makes life worth living. 


@All the reports say that Spain likes us better than 
she did three years ago and that she is growing fonder of us 
all the time. How can she help it? When she gazes toward 
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the Philippines she must honestly pity us. And pity, the 
poet tells us, is akin to love. 


@Colonel Henry Watterson comes ‘‘ Nawth’’ occa- 
sionally just to stir up the money-making population. His 
latest bogie was that President Roosevelt may Mexicanize the 
country. The funniest part of it is that so many of the news- 
papers and party speakers took him seriously. 


@The youth who valorously declaimed, ‘‘ Hope for 
the season bade the earth farewell and screedom freaked 
when Kosiusko fell,’’ does not get much of a show in the new 
kinds of commencements. Changes announced for this year 
are more radical than ever. The programs are shorter and 
those who go will be happier. 


@In May the work on a “‘ Block Beautiful’’ in 
Brooklyn will begin. Vines, trees and window boxes will 
be artistically used. In three years it is expected that the 
block will be one of the show places of Brooklyn. If the 
example is followed the result will be really glorious. 
Making a city beautiful was long ago placed on the list of 
impossible hopes. But of course in the new century nothing 
must be impossible. 


€ An idea of the running of a modern university can 
be gathered from the budget announced for the operation of 
Columbia University for the year beginning July 1, next. 
The total appropriation is $1,099, 160.62, of whick just about 
one million dollars is for educational and operating expenses. 
It is easy to recall the time, only a decade or so ago, when a 
million dollars was considered an abundant foundation fund 
for a great educational institution, but now more than that 
sum is spent inasingle year. It is an impressive illustration 
of the tremendous growth of higher education in the United 
States. 
ws 


Ready-Made Homes Out West 


Bae telegraphic dispatches announced recently that seven 

thousand homeseekers, traveling on colonists’ tickets, 
passed through Minneapolis in one day. They were bound 
for the Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, Washington and 
Oregon. The passenger departments of the Santa Fe and 
Southern Pacific railroads recently estimated the number of 
people who came into California this season on colonists’ 
tickets at 33,000, an increase of twenty per cent. over the 
number last year. Traffic managers of Western and South- 
western railroad lines have evidence to convince them that 
during the season last past over a million Americans went 
homeseeking Westward from the Eastern and Middle States. 
Every State and Territory west of the Missouri River has 
received some portion of this horde. And there is every 
reason to believe that the tide of homeseekers is not ebbing, 
and that it will continue to inundate the West for at least a 
decade, rising year by year in its strength. 

This twentieth century hegira differs from any other move- 
ment of American population in many interesting and impor- 
tant ways that are worthy of the sociologist’s consideration. 

In the first place, these homeseekers are not foreigners. 
They are men and women of good, wholesome Middle States 
American blood and tradition: farmers, mechanics, merchants, 
small capitalists, and young men of parts, going West to 
grow up with the country. They are not poor. They have 
sold out their farms and their businesses in good times at 
good prices, and have left good jobs at good wages. It 
is not a hard-times movement. The old-time mover went 
by wagon in most miserable estate. The mover to-day 
goes in the tourist sleeper, takes his meals at the lunch- 
counter, and buys his magazines of the train butcher. 
The old settler came to his promised land with four 
dollars in his pocket and a pair of mules hitched to his 
wagon. The new settler comes with a pink draft and a letter 
to the banker at his new home. 

And herein lies the great difference between the old colo- 
nist and the new: the new colonist is not a pioneer. He has 
neither wild lands, wild animals, nor wild men to fight. He 
is going into a settled community. The land has passed 
from the homesteader to the mortgage company and back to 
the farmer; the county seats have all been located and the 
court houses paid for; the railroads have been built and 
everything on earth for which bonds may possibly be voted 
has been putin and retained or discarded. The scalawags 
who always rise when a new country settles have been 
combed out before this year’s settler comes to his new home, 
and the boomer and the breeder of wild-cat schemes have 
been carefully shut up in jail or driven farther West. The 
million colonists who move from East to West this year will 
find social conditions somewhat similar, in their new homes, 
to those in the homes they left. Land is a little cheaper in 
the West; work for the unskilled a little better paid; jobs 
for superintendents and general managers a little more 
numerous; business opportunities a little easier to grasp with 
small capital; economic conditions a little less ‘‘ set.’’ But 
those are the only differences now between the Far East and 
the Far West, and the new colonist who goes West to grow 
up with the country will find it already half grown. And his 
discovery is to his advantage. 
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For the West is no longer in the experiment stage. The 
people out there know a large number of things now that they 
cannot do. To know this has cost many lives and much 
treasure. And the new colonist is the beneficiary of this 
pioneer expenditure. For instance, they know now that they 
can’t raise corn in Eastern Colorado or Western Kansas and 
Nebraska or the two Dakotas. But it took hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to find this out. The new settler there will 
plant his alfalfa and Kaffir corn and sorghum and grow his 
white-face steer and be wise. Also, he won’t appeal to the 
East for aid as the boom settlers had to do when the drought 
came. For the new crops are drought-proof. The whole 
West to-day is on a paying basis. And the twentieth century 
homeseeker will be one of the few homeseekers in the world’s 
history who will go into his new ready-made home welcomed 
by the resident population, with no obstacles of language, 
climatic condition or political tradition to overcome, and with 
nothing to do but to hang his coat on a nail and go to work. 

It will be worth while to observe if these new homeseekers 
make as good citizens as the pioneers who had hard sense 
knocked into them by a thousand battles with averse circum- 
stances. But this much is certain: the newcomers will 
never have the fun the old settlers had. 

— WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 
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Might makes more fight than it does right. 
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What $200,000,000 Will Do 


N THE race among nations, is the prize to go to the swift 
or to the heavily weighted? That is a question eminently 
worth our while to consider. Sir Robert Griffin has lately 
been proposing a scheme of taxation to meet what he regards 
as the necessary expenses of Great Britain. He thinks that 
a permanent revenue of $750,000,000 is required, of which 
$400,000,000 must be regularly devoted to the army and navy. 
Is there not here a hint of a method by which we can secure 
our supremacy in the commercial competition which all agree 
is to be the characteristic of the twentieth century? While 
our European rivals are loading themselves down with 
armor, how would it be if we should strip to racing costume? 
We have no need to spend $400,000,000 a year on our army 
and navy. That is more than the entire expenses of our 
Government amounted to a few years ago. We are retiring 
from Cuba. We do not require strong garrisons to hold 
down Porto Rico or Hawaii, and we certainly are not counting 
on an unending war in the Philippines. We have no aggres- 
sive designs against our neighbors, and all the world has 
learned that it is not judicious to attack us. We must have 
a strong navy, it is true, but that can be maintained at a 
comparatively moderate expense. Our pension list is begin- 
ning to decline. In a few years we may expect it to be 
down to $75,000,000 and still sinking. There is no reason 
why our army and navy together should cost over $125,000, - 
000. Suppose at that time we find ourselves spending $200, - 
000,000 a year on army and navy and pensions combined, 
while England and the other principal European Powers are 
spending $400,000,000 apiece— would that make no differ- 
ence in the chances of winning the commercial leadership of 
the world? And suppose, at the same time, that we diverted 
only 75,000 men from productive industry to naval and mili- 
tary exercises while European Powers were diverting at least 
half a million each, what then? 

The $200,006,000 saved in a single year would pay the 
entire cost of the Isthmian Canal. In another year it would 
buy out the whole telegraph system of the United States and 
provide us with Government cables to all our island posses- 
sions. In the third year it would irrigate enough land to 
support a million families. In the fourth year it would make 
a ship canal from Lake Erie to the Hudson by which the iron 
workers and shipbuilders of the Lakes would be given free 
access to the ocean. In the fifth year it would open deep- 
water navigation from Chicago to the Mississippi. In the 
sixth year it would make every important harbor on the 
Alantic and Pacific coasts of the United States accessible to 
the largest steamers. 

The mere crumbs and leavings of such a revenue would 
furnish the most perfect system of technical education in the 
world, by which the resourcefulness of Americans would be 
supplemented by the thorough knowledge of Germans. 

It is well to be prepared for war, but there are various 
forms of preparation. Expenditures of money and wasted 
labor by which a nation is impoverished bring not strength 
but weakness. Spain was prepared in that way for decade 
after decade, and century after century, and the result has 
been that for more than two hundred years Spain has never 
engaged in a war in which her strength has not collapsed at 
the first serious strain. The nation that is best prepared for 
war is the one which, with reasonable but not extravagant 
military equipments, has devoted most of its efforts to 
strengthening its general health and vigor. European states- 
men are complaining that their countries are fatally handi- 
capped in the race with us by their excessive taxation. Why 
not take a hint from them and reduce our own taxation, or 
turn our revenues from unproductive to productive uses? 

—SAMUEL E. MOFFETT. 
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:) much importance as the choosing 
ae of the business of life. That time 
comes, or should come, to every young 
man, ‘and to many it is a source of 
much anxiety. It is astep well worthy 
of his very best thought and his most careful decision. 

It is for the purpose of assisting young men in making the 
choice of a business that this article is written. 

Self-reliance, ability and energy are three requirements for 
success in any vocation. Without these any success achieved 
is more a matter of chance than a reward for correctly directed 
effort. An earnest desire to succeed, with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties and obstacles to be surmounted, yet with 
a firm determination to attain the desired end by one’s own 
effort, honestly apvlied, is half the success, attained already. 

As a rule, wealth unearned by his own brain and hand is 
more likely to be a curse than a blessing to the average young 
man. Rich men’s sons who can get money for the asking, 
with no thought of giving any value in effort for it, are not 
our best citizens nor is society benefited by their example. 
Sons making the right use of inherited wealth are the excep- 
tion and not the rule. 

There is an immense attraction in the sudden acquisition of 
wealth. The idea of getting rich at thirty-five or forty and 
using the rest of one’s life in spending the money is firmly 
rooted in the mind of the average young American. He first 
sets a mark of perhaps $200,000 as the size of the fortune he 
wants, but if able and fortunate enough to secure that amount 
he immediately sets about doubling it, and then, if he follows 
in the usual course, he not only fails in the new effort but 
loses all he had first won, and is rarely able, afterward, to 
gain more than a mere livelihood. 

In these days there is too much plunging and not enough 
conservatism, too much venture and not enough caution, too 
much trickery and not enough honesty, too much self and not 
enough thought for one’s neighbor. 

In the consideration of agriculture, which I think is an ideal 
business, I want the reader to follow me for a few minutes 
while I describe the ideal young farmer engaged in the real 
business of farming —a description made from the standpoint 
of studied and careful observation and of practical work for 
a period of over fifty busy years. 

Starting out with the assumption that the young man was 
raised on the farm with only moderate country-school advan- 
tages, with possibly a winter or two in some city academy, I 
should advise him to attend, if possible, and even at some 
sacrifice, the College of Agriculture and the Experiment 
Station of his State. He should take up especially the study 
of soils and their adaptability to produce certain varieties of 
product, and the study of the proper preparation, cultivation 
and preservation of field crops, the care and feeding of stock 
—both for beef and dairy —and alsoswine husbandry. Even 
winter terms at such a college will add an interest to farm 
work and will greatly aid in explaining the various problems 
which arise to puzzle the farmer. The principles taught in 
these State Agricultural Colleges are broad in the scope of 
their work and are exceedingly helpful. 


HERE is no event in life of so 


f Course of Reading for the Farmer 


If, however, the privilege of attending such a college is denied, 
I should advise a young man to spend as much of his time as 
possible in the deliberate, thoughtful reading of some selec- 
tions from the following list of publications, nearly all of 
which can be obtained from the Orange Judd Publishing 
Company, New York or Chicag« For a general survey of 
agriculture: First Principles of Agriculture, by Vorhees; 
Principles of Agriculture, by Professor L. H. Bailey, of Cornell 
University; New American Farm Book Revised and Enlarged, 
by Lewis F. Allen. These all treat of general farm matters 
in detail. 

Fertility of the Land, by Professor I. P. Roberts, discusses 
soils and their composition, and remedies for the -enewal of 
lost fertility. How Crops Grow, and How Crops Feed, by 
Johnson, are excellent for study and referenc« Soil and 
Crops of the Farm, by Professor George E. Moirow, is a care- 
fully compiled work relating to the most approved methods of 
making available the plant food and to methods of cultivation, 
and it pertains more especially to the great grain-groying and 
Stock-raising Western States. 

Land Draining, by Miles, gives most complete directions 
tegarding open and tile drainage, and it is well illustrated. 

The Book of Corn, compiled ur-der the direction of Herbert 
Myrick and now in the printer’s hands, promises to be, from 
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what I know personally of the contributors, an invaluable 
book for the corn grower. The enthusiast on corn would be 
greatly interested also in Indian Corn Culture, by Professor 
C. S. Plumb; Corn Plants, Their Uses and Ways of Life, by 
F. L. Sargent, and Manual of Corn Judging, by A. D. Shamel. 

All the crops grown by the farmer are more or less subject 
to insect pests or diseases, and Insects and Insecticides, by 
Weed, and its companion, Fungi and Fungicides, by the 
same author, treat of these matters very comprehensively. 

Weeds and How to Eradicate .Them, by Thomas Shaw, 
ought to be in every farmer’s hands and should receive his 
earnest attention. Breeds of Livestock, by J. H. Sanders, 
editor of the Breeder’s Gazette, gives an exhaustive treatment 
of the distinguishing characteristics of the various breeds of 
farm animals. 

As for specialties, there are Swine Husbandry, by F. D. 
Coburn; American Dairying, by H. B. Gurler; Shepherd’s 
Manual, by Henry Stuart; Youatt and Spooner on the Horse, 
and Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper—all of them interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Feeds and Feeding, by W. A. Henry, is a standard work 
and modern in every respect. Diseases of Horses and Cattle, 
by Donald McIntosh, should be owned by every stockman 
and carefully studied so that he may be ready to make prompt 
use of the suggestions and remedies when needed. Silos, 
Ensilage and Silage, by Manly Miles, tells how to build and 
fill silos and feed silage. 

It would certainly be only in keeping with advanced ideas 
in farming to buy the young wife The Woman’s Manual for 
the Household. This book is a veritable directory for the 
thousand and one things indispensable to know ina well- 
regulated household. The Practical Fruit Grower, by S. T. 
Maynard; Gardening for Young and Old, by Joseph Harris, 
and The Beautiful Flower Garden, by Mathews, would all 
add to the comfort and pleasure of the farm home if read and 
heeded. I have also read with interest and profit Clover 
Farming, by Henry Wallace, and Horse Useful, and Forage 
and Fodders, by F. D. Coburn. 


Rules that the Young Farmer Should Follow 


The reader will understand that these books mentioned are 
only a few of the general agricuitural works. I have sought 
to cover in a general way the leading industries on the farm. 
There are a great number of books discussing specialties, and 
any of them can be obtained through the agricultural pub- 
lishing houses. 

I should recommend ‘the reading, first, of such of these 
books as treat of matters connected with the young man’s 
immediate work on the farm, and those which relate most 
directly to his particular surroundings. 
strictly grain-raising farmer he should read those works which 
most fully relate to that subject. If he isto be astock farmer 
then let him read the works treating directly of that subject. 

The ideal young farmer is the one who wili heed the help- 
ful suggestions to be found in the reading of most of the books 
mentioned. In them will be found the results of years of 
research and experiment, and if he will make use of the 
knowledge he gains in their reading it will set him in the 
forefront, ready equipped to do battle in his chosen business 
and to gain a signal victory. Accompanying this reading 
there must be keen observation and the desire to verify the 
statements of the authors by actual trials under his own eye. 

The young farmer should determine to be the very best 
farmer, and then he should use every honest endeavor to 
attain that mark. Such a determination is inconsistent with 
speculation and with going into extremes in anything. Own 
about the same amount of stock; plant about the same acreage 
of corn and oats, the same amount in pasture, in meadow, in 
fruit, in garden; arrange for the rotation of crops and con- 
serve the fertility of the soil by sowing clover, by carefully 
preserving and spreading all manure, by keeping as much 
stock as will consume all the ‘‘ roughage’’ grown and will 
make return to the land through manure. 

I should have him start with economyin mind. Buy those 
things necessary to do the work. Donot runin debt. Pay 
as you go. Notes are easy to sign but hard to pay. And 
there is no independence so enjoyable as that which comes 
from ‘‘ Owe no man anything but the love you owe a fellow- 
being.’’ I should want him to keep right on with the special 
branch he chooses—not changing from one kind to another 
like a farmer I knew, who, seeing his neighbor have a fine 
crop of oats one year, planted nearly all his farm to oats the 
following year. Oats were poor and corn was better. Then 
he tired of oats and planted nearly all corn; and corn was 
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not so profitable as hogs, and so he 
turned to hogs for profit, and when he 
was well stocked the hogs nearly all 
died of cholera. The neighbor who 
had followed the plan of having about 
the same amount of each product each 
year had done very well, for the reason that, 


having a 
variety of products, some one or more of them were of the 
profitable kind. 

Our ideal young farmer must be a man of courage. 
appointment, or any failure to accomplish the end he desires, 
should be the means of giving him a knowledge of things to 
avoid and of things to cultivate with greater care. 


Any dis- 


Business Methods Applied to Farming 


He should, moreover, be a man of method. Every hour of 
every day should count for something. The movements of the 
body in doing work are entirely under the direction and con- 
trol of the brain. The knowledge stored in the brain, there- 
fore, should be of such a nature as shall seek to economize 
the strength of the body, bringing into the best use those 
parts of the body needed to do the work with the least waste. 
Many farmers are looked upon as great workers because they 
seem to be always ina hurry. They rush here and there, or 
pick up this article and drop that, and their useless move- 
ments are greatly in excess of the useful 

I call to mind a good-natured, strong, German farmer who 
was one of these hard workers. He was always up early in 
the morning. He would hurry into the field to plow —only 
to find that he had left the whiffletrees at the house, having 
used them on the wagon the evening previous. He could 
pitch more bundles of oats upon a wagon in the field than 
could most men, but would do it in such a manner that the 
wagon rarely reached the stack or thresher without a reload- 
ing. He was the same with all work on the farm. He had 
been twelve years a renter and was likely to be a renter for 
twelve years more. 

By the proper care and use of the body health can usually 
be conserved and life really prolonged. The eating, sleep- 
ing, resting and working should be so controlled as to pre-_ 
serve the proper healthy equilibrium. I cannot pass this 
pvint without the remark that the use of liquor and tobacco 
has a direct tendency to weaken brain, nerve and muscle, and 
to cause an early collapse. I should like to see my ideal 
farmer have a sufficient amount of pride to appear at any time 
and place well clothed and in his right mind. 

I should like him to know just what he is doing, financially, 
from year to year, and for keeping his accounts he should 
obtain a book with what is called ‘‘ journal ruling.’’ About 
two hundred pages will last a long time. Heshould open up 
the following accounts: eighiy-acre piece of corn, eighty-acre 
piece of oats, thirty-acre piece of wheat, sixty-acre pasture, 
sixly-acre piece of meadow, ten-acre piece of orchard and gar- 
den. Charge against each piece the seed furnished and all 
work done and the acreage proportion of repairs, taxes, insur- 
ance, etc.; and when a crop is harvested credit to the proper 
account the product obtained. Also open an account with 
horses, cattle, hogs, farm machinery and expense account. 
Charge the stock with their feed, the farm machinery with the 
tools bought and their repairs, and the expense account with 
the items of expenditure not enumerated in the other head 
ings. Credit horses with the work done and with money 
received from any sold. Credit cattle and hogs with increase, 
or with money from sales made. Credit farm machinery with 
the use per acre. It will take only a few minutes at evening 
to make the proper entries, and thus at any time the farmer 
can take an inventory value and find how he stands. Things 
which, as the book shows, do not have a balance on the credit 
side can be abandoned, and those which show a good credit 
can be increased. 

The above is only what any man in any mercantile business 
always does, and as farming is just as much a business, there 
should be account books to show what is made or lost. 


What it Costs to Begin Farming 


If our ideal young farmer shall be so fortunate as to own the 
necessary teams, tools, seed and livestock for a 160-acre 
farm, and should further be so fortunate as to own the land, 
too, that land to be situated in the central part of the State of 
Illinois—if he shall be industrious and frugal, with a help- 
meet of like mind, shall be the thorough farmer that we should 
wish him to be, then I should place him a little above the 
average farmer in production, and, allowing all things else to 
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If interested in 
the erection of a 
building, for either 
private or public 
use, you can secure 
as good or better 
services of this 
office than else- 
where, and at no 
more cost for plans 





It is money well- 
spent to consult an 
architect of large 
practice, that is 
eminently capable, 
Do something out 
of the ordinary. 
Try to overcome 
that everlasting 
sameness of style 





The importance 
of employing an 
pay a lly 
m9 ble in design, 

can hardly be es- 
timated. The sr- 
chitecture of today 
should be educa- 
tional, in order to 
inspire civic pride 


Where the work is 
of sufficient import 
and transportation 
is furnished I will 
call personally, in 
which case will 
arrive at a suit- 
able ement 
of plan before I 
leave your city 
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NS OF MODERATE 
2 


dollar book sent for 50 cents to all sub- 
Builder; monthly 100, yearly $i 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS, Architect, 7th Si., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SIG 
OST HOUSES SENT POST-PAID. 


ETCH OF KIND OF BUILDING WANTED. WE HAVE 
IAL DEPARTMENT FOR MODERATE -COST HOUSES 


HIGH-GRADE 
DESIGNING 


Your building can 
be distinctly novel 
in all respects, as 
to bespeak your 
individuality, yet 
a poor selection of 
architect, will rep- 
resent you detri- 
mentally, with a 
monument of folly 


Many have little 
or no conception 
of the value of a 
competent archi- 
tect’s services and 
are content with 
merely the scale 
plans, without the 
Vitally important 
full-sized details 


My ideas are not 
cheap ideas and 

I cannot 
usually enter into 
work competitive- 
ly, as many do, at 
a possible loss, ‘but 
will guarantee en- 
tire satisfaction in 
plan arrangement 


Home-Builders: by 
all means; joy 
an architect, Dis- 
cheap publishing 
Emp any plans. 
Sevlg competent 

ou cannot 

oud rightly from 
mere picture plans 











| figure upon the average prices obtained for 
the past thirty years, I should expect his 
book of accounts to show the following entries 
as nearly as may be. If he started with new 
things his inventory account at the start would 
be as follows: 


CR ME iiss cessceci cei ertcenace $ 37.50 
1 three-section harrow ................ 15.00 
ER rere 24.00 
1 corn planter and check wire ........ 33-00 
SGI GRRIET, BE GBM. cc ccccccccseess 16.00 
SPR GIVOUE nw cc cccccccccvescss SOD 
1 walking cultivator ...........-...+-+ 15.00 
if PR Te 
| ee ee 40.00 
SE ed bnecdeustetcecsecweesss 20.00 
1 harvester, self-binder ............... 120.00 
PR TENE Sdidecocsenss we <tsencovecoes 7.00 
3 sets work harness at "$26 Livevive Seneees 78.00 

3 horses (geldings) at $110..........-. 330.00 
: brood mares (2 in foal) at $130 ...... 390.00 
G COWS BE GOO. cccicvccccecccccccccssccss 160.00 


4 steers and heifers, 2 years past, at $35 140.00 





4 yearling heifers and steers at $20 .. 80.00 
4 calves, heifers and steers, at $8...... 32.00 
2 brood sows, 250 lbs. each, at 4¥4c. lb. 22.50 
4 doz. poultry (44 pullets, 4 cockerels) 

WE iii dn cnted 0s scdscscos 12.00 
Furniture and household supplies.... 200.00 
Seed corm, 32 bu. At B8.050005 2s scccce. 12.00 
Seed oats, 125 OU. Bt 92C..... 22 eeeceee 40.00 
Feed for six horses, March 1 to Sep- 

tember 30, 168 bu. cornat 35%c.... 59.64 
SOD Be. GIS Ot BIDEC. <.. 0000 cecccsccscc 49.56 
Hay for four months, » 396 tons each, 6 

tons at $5 . 0.00 
Feed for 2 brood s sows, - ‘months, 10 o bu. 

corn at 35%%c.. oes ated 3-55 

MR tbidoncnuacereanentn ee ort $2043.75 


Hence our young farmer must have about 
$2000 in money to make the above purchases 
in order to start farming and be what we call 
Sully equipped to do good work and produce 
the best results. He might start with con- 
siderably less equipment but it would be at 
the expense of much more labor, and in the 
exchanging of work with neighbors there 
would be possible neglect of his own fields 
and a consequent less production and a 
slower accumulation of profits. I believe that 
our young farmer could safely start farming 
if he had $1000 in money to purchase the 
horses and tools needed to the close of corn 
cultivation; the other expenses could be pro- 
vided for out of the earliest returns from the 
farm of the most salable products. 


The First Year’s Dividend 


We shall now still further show what entries, 
debit and credit, should be made in his book 
of accounts. The 160-acre farm would pro- 
duce per acre as follows: 


70 acres in core, 50 bu. an acre, 3500 























TE DIE ci cctciyoecienscoeseced $1242.50 

§0 acres in oats, 45 bu. an acre, 2250 
bu. at 293 ac. 663.75 

16 acres in hay, 14% ‘tons. an acre, at $5 
per tom ....... 120.00 

20 acres in pasture, to graze cattle; 
increased value, 8 head unsold .. 120.00 

4 acres in garden, orchard and roads, 
etc.; produce worth .............. 25.00 

Sold 4 head cattle, — 3 years old, 
at $50. 200.00 

Sold 10 head hogs, "950 ‘Ibs. ‘each, ‘at 
ac. Ib ... 112.50 

Sold 2 a sows, "400 , Ibs. each, “at 
4¥4c. a4 36.00 
Sold 6 4, illo at % doz... 18.00 
100 Ibs. butter at 5c. Ib.......... 15.00 
“* 250 doz. eggs at 12c. doz........ 30.00 
$2582.75 


In addition to the above he has 
on hand of increase stock: 


CRIED GEIR. vo 6 cca cciceeas $60.00 
2 brood sows at $9............. 18.00 
SONS EE BWR... cove ciceccccccces 40.00 


6 doz. chickens at $3 doz...... 18.00 — 136.00 


NE tiidin's 5.00 405003 0050+p cree 


What His Expenses Will Be 





1 hired man, 9 months at $20 ......... $180.00 
Extra help— harvesting, threshing, 

IE, GEE sos ce pccccencescscccee 50.00 

| Help in the house, sundry busy times 30.00 
| Feed for horses, hogs. cattle, etc., 400 

| et ge eee ee 142.00 





| Feed for horses, 150 bu. oats at 29%c = 44.25 
Feed for horses and cattle, 9 tons hay 

RT svdcindienstpeclveks dnddenene 45.00 
Threshing bill, 2250 bu. oats at 1%c.. 28.12 
Shelling 3100 bu. corn at %c.......... 23-25 
Board hired man, 9 months at $10.... 90.00 

- “girl, 3 months at $10.... 30.00 
" extra help, visitors, etc....... 25.00 
Groceries, dry goods, clothing, shoes, 

AC coccccccedacccccesovccccesscces 250.00 
Miscellaneous, unprovided above.... 20.00 
Wear and repairs on all tools, 10 per 

COME cccccccccccscccvcccecegeoecese 38.00 

WOE indse cs ions toes HHS $995.62 





His expense account will be about as follows: 


This would leave net for him $1723.13, 
being the product of his labor and investment. 
This would be six per cent. on $80 per acre and 
nearly $1000 to save or to invest in more 
stock and improvements. 

If our young farmer should start on a 
rented farm his expenses would be about the 
same; and if he should pay cash rent of $5 an 
acre he would have $923.13 profit. If he will 
cut up some of his corn before frost, and if he 
will carefully stack his oats and straw and 
properly house and paint his farm tools, his 
expenses can be considerably lessened and the 
rough feed used to save grain and hay, with 
a possible surplus of fruits, potatoes, melons, 
etc., to sell. 

Careful rotation with clover sown in the 
oats, the persistent spreading of the manure 
made, and the timely doing of the seasonable 
farm work will increase his income as the 
years come and go. 


The Most Profitable Farm Acreage 


I should not advise any young man in the 
Western country to try to get rich upon an 80- 
acrefarm. It may do to start with for a year 
or two, but it is too large for one man to work 
with success and too small in product to 





justify buying the tools and employing the | 


help to do good farming. 

Only in fruit farming or market gardening, 
or in the two combined, would that size farm 
pay. 

On half-section farms he would do propor- 
tionately better than on 160 acres, but must 
have the necessary experience to be gained 
by two or three years on 160 acres, and when 
he has a large farm of from 1000 to 1280 acres 
he must have the capacity and ability to man- 
age the work of his men to the best advan- 
tage and should be a thorough stockman, 
breeder, feeder and seller, and an earnest 
student.of the rotation of crops, as it is now 
quite well understood ; and on any size farm 
he must know intimately the How, Where 


and When of all things pertaining to his | 


chosen business. 

I should not have our young farmer neglect 
the social functions prevailing in his neigh- 
borhood, only I should advise that they be of 
such as character as shall in no instance have 
a tendency to belittle the dignity of his posi- 
tion. I realize there must now and then be 
some relaxation and diversion from the day- 
by-day duties on the farm. I think the 
Grange meetings, the township farmers’ 
clubs, the farmers’ institutes and the various 
farm and livestock. associations, serve both 
to divert and educate, if I may so express it. 


The exchange of ideas and opinions and the | 


object-lessons furnished are often of great 
benefit. 

I should have our young farmer a leader 
in these affairs by reason of his supetior 
knowledge of the matters to be discussed, 
secured by his Agricultural College training or 
from the reading of some of the books referred 
to in this article. 


The Young Farmer's Home Life 


The home surroundings on the farm are 
of much more importance than is usually 
given to that feature. The arrangement of 
the buildings, for both convenience and 
health, is very important. Lack of shade 
trees and fruit trees gives an undesiral»ie 
barrenness to a view. Werepeat with rever- 
ence the line, ‘‘ The moss-covered bucket that 
hung in the well.’’ That sentiment did very 








well for our long-ago forefathers, but give us | 


now the bucket that is so busy that no moss 
can cling to it. 

The surroundings and interior of the farm 
home are indicative of the progressiveness of 
the owner. Let our ideal young farmer start 
out with the view of making the farm home a 
fitting place for his chosen life partner, who, 
at least in the courting days, expected to reign 


over a home dominion to be pointed at with | 


pride and pleasure. 

1 should have this young farmer be a power 
in his neighborhood though showing an 
example of industry, honesty, ability and good 
judgment. I should have him bear in mind 
that quality, as well as quantity, is to be con- 
sidered in every transaction, both in buying 
and selling. I should wish that he might 
always consider that ‘‘ A good name is rather 
to be chosen than great riches.’’ 

The world wants live, progressive men 
whose works will live after them as an exam- 
ple to succeeding generations. 

Agriculture is taking its place in the world’s 
progress, and is a science and a buSiness 
worthy of the united efforts of the unselfish 
wisdom of the best men. May our ideal 
young farmer be one of these men. He can 
be if he will. 
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Paris masterpieces. 


is $3.50 always. 


All the latest correct styles now on 
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Style book of men’s and women’s 


shoes postpaid on request. 


Mail Order 
Department 


L.C.BLISS & CO. 

Manufacturers 
Boston, Mass. 

P. 0. Box 200 
Delivered 
through our 
MAIL ORDER 
DEPART- 
MENT, carriage 
charges prepaid 
to any address 
in the United 
States, or Can- 
ada, Mexico, 
Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Hawaiian 
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of the 
Parcels 
Post System, 
on receipt of 
$3.75 per pair 
(the extra 25 
cents is for 
delivery). 
Samples of 
leather and 
any informa- 
tion desired 
will begladly 
furnished on 


request. 
MEN’S STORES 

Boston St. Louis Nashville, Tenn, 
Providence Chicago Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Detroit Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brooklyn Cleveland Louisville, Ky. 
Baltimore Denver Minneapolis 
Philadelphia Albany, N. Y. San Franciseo 
Washington, D.C. Atlanta, Ga Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pittsburg Jersey City, N. J. Hartford, Conn, 

uffalo Newark, St. Panl, Minn. 


Cincinnati Richmond, V a. 
WOMEN’S STORES 
Philadelphia 
FACTORY: WHITMAN, MASS, 


London, Eng. 


Boston 


The Regal price 
for $12 style, combined with $6 wear, 


MEN’S STYLE 
No. 194 H 


New York City 


: 





agi have the only complete chain of 
stores from San Francisco, California, to 
London, England. 
It is not what we say but what we do 
that has made the Regal famous. 
Regals for men and women are re- 
sponsible signed copies of London and 
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kept in 


MEILINK’S 
Vault 
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your office. 


from fire, water and curious 
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abstracts, money, insurance 
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To Protect Your 


Fire and Water Proof 
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We guarantee this box absolutely fire and water proof. Best 
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Inside 
Also larger sizes. 


Sent freight Apa east of Mississippi Kiver for only $8.00 


(your name burnished in gold for 50 cents extra). 


Money 


back if not the best value you ever saw. Booklet free. 


THE MEILINK MFG. CO., SPECIALTY MFRS. 
: 1022 Jackson Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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Money refunded 
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BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
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This Handsome 
Hall Clock $2950 


Sent, freight prepaid, on receipt of price, 
to any poiat ia the U. S. 


Constructed of 
polished cherry, 
mahoganized, or 
ma selected 
oak 

Hall Clocks 
have heretofore 
ranged in price 
el m $80.00 to 

1,000. 

We will sell this 
beautiful Colonial 
timepiece, exact- 
ly like photo- 
graph, directly 
into American 
homes, charges 
prepaid, from our 

actory at the 


LOW PRICE OF 


$29.50 


Up to the present time 
brse-cless hall clock 

at a popular price has 

been unknown. 

An ornament to any 

room, hall or staircase. 


DESCRIPTION 


SIZE. Height, 7% feet. Depth, 
llinches. Width, 19 inches. 
Weight, 150 pounds. 
ORNAMENTS, Etruscan 
os solid cast brass, 
olished. Top ornaments, 
trees and silver. 
Can be furnished without or- 
naments if desired 
CRYSTALS. Both doors 
French, extra heavy, polished 
beveled crystals. 
DIAL. 12% inches 
square, black Arabic fig- 
ures on cream ground, 
corners rich crimson, 
illuminated by neat gold 
scrolls. 


MOVEMENT. Eight 
day. Polished brass vis- 
ible pendulum. Strikes 
hours and half-hours on 
soft-toned gong. First- 
class ; accurate. 





Guaranteed to keep 
perfect time 
State if oak or mahog- 
anized cherry is wanted. 


We refer to any com- 
ee agency. Remit 


Ithaca Calendar Clock Co. 


Established 1865 
Makers of the world-renowned Ithaca Calendar Clocks. 





Dept. H, Ithaca, N. Y. 
a 


interested in Caiendar Clocks send for catalogue. 
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When in search 
of health and 


Come Hlere rest for mind and 


body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


COINS 





any kind bought at big prices. 

Rare nickel coin and list 

of prices we pay, 10 cents. 
Selling lists free. 


COIN COMPANY, 1001 Pine Street, St. Louls, Mo. 








Oddities and Novelties 


of E-very-Day Science 


The Little People on Fruit 


Dr. Bernhard Ehrlich, of Strasburg, has 
been trying to find out just how much sus- 
picion of unwholesomeness may properly at- 
tach to fruits sold in city streets, by reason 
of microbes contained in the dust and dirt 
to which they are exposed. Such fruit— 
grapes, apples, and the like—is handled 
quite freely by purchasers, and most people 
have seen the itinerant vender in the act of 
polishing an apple or orange with a filthy 
rag kept specially for that purpose. 

The question is, How far may such fruits 
be eaten with safety ? 

Doctor Ehrlich washed a few bunches of 
grapes bought at a street stand, and injected 
a little of the water into three guinea-pigs. 
Two of them died within a few days of tuber- 
culosis. At the same period, an attack of 
cholera, which killed several inmates of an 
almshouse in the neighborhood, was traced 
to currants brought from a region where 
cholera was epidemic. 

By washing various kinds of fruits, and 
making ‘“‘ cultures,’’ the Doctor ascertained 
that a person consumes, in eating 200 grains 
of blueberries bought at a street stand, an 
average of 400,000 bacteria. With a like 
quantity of plums the number is 700,000; 
with pears, 800,000; with gooseberries, 
1,000,000; with strawberries, 2,000,000; 
with raspberries, 4,000,000; with grapes, 
8,000,000; with currants, 10,000,000, and 
with cherries, 12,000,000. 

Of course, it should be realized that most 
bacteria are entirely harmless. A_ great 


| majority of the micro-organisms found on 
| grapes were the innocent microscopic fungi 








known as molds, while on the apples and 
pears the germs that turn milk sour were 
plentiful. But the Doctor suggests that it is 
a serious question whether the excessive prev- 
alence of typhoid fever in the autumn is not 
properly attributable to the plentifulness of 
fruit at that season. 

The moral drawn from the inquiry is that 
fruits which are not peeled before they. are 
eaten ought to be thoroughly washed with 
running water. Also, that it is best, when 
one buys fruit, to get it somewhere else than 
from the Italian on the corner. 


Great Salt LaKe is Drying Up 


Within fifty years from the: present time 
the Great Salt Lake of Utah —the most re- 
markable body of water of its kind in the 
world—will have ceased to exist. It will 
have dried up, and its place will be occu- 
pied by an unattractive desert, save perhaps 
for a few irrigated farms. 


Such, at all events, is the opinion of 
geologists. Professor W. J. McGee, 
Washington, remarked in conversation the 


other day that half a century was an outside 
estimate for the survival of the lake. He 
was inclined to think that it would be dried 
up twenty-five years from now. Already its 
waters show signs of receding from the 
shores, and causes are in operation which 
lessen to a great extent the supplies furnished 
to this curious inland sea by streams. 

The lake is about seventy-five miles long 
by half that in greatest breadth, being in 
shape somewhat irregular, and is rather 
shallow. There may be places where it has 
a depth of as much as roo feet, but over 
most of its area it is less than 50 feet deep. 
The reason why it is so salt is simply that it 
has no outlet save through evaporation, and 
the streams during ages past have been carry- 
ing salt into it. 

The contributing streams are now begin- 
ning to be utilized on a large scale for irri- 
gating purposes, and thus the customary 
water supply is being withheld to some extent 
from the lake. Before long immense reser- 
voirs will be constructed in the mountains 
to hold the storm waters during the rainy 
season, in order that they may be conserved 
and poured out over the fields in the dry 
time. Operations of this kind, conducted so 
extensively, must lower the level of the lake 
quite fast. 

When the lake is gone much of the land 
thus made dry will be unavailable for agri- 
culture, owing to its containing so large a 
percentage of salts of various kinds depos- 
ited from the water in the course of many 
centuries. But it may be supposed that 
certain areas, where the lake was compara- 
tively shallow, will be suitable for farming. 
Thus there will be some direct gain. 


of | 
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‘*34 YEARS A STANDARD PIANO”’ 








A WING STYLE—45 other styles to select from. 


I™ WING PIANO 


You need this book pixo" A*book—noe a | [Strumental Attachment 


logue —that gives you all the information possessed by experts. 

It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read carefully it will | A special feature of the Wing Piano: it imitates 

make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish; rfectly th 7 t P ir its he 

will tell you how to know good from bad. It describes the = ectly : bs sone = . - mandoli we gutar, owe 

materials used; gives pictures of all the different parts, and zither anc 2aNjJO. Re fusic written for these instru- 
ments, with and without piano accompaniment, can 
be played just as perfectly by a single player on the 


tells how they should be made and put together. It is the only 

book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 large pages, 
piano as though rendered by an entire orchestra. 
The original instrumental attachment has been 


and is named “The Book of Complete Information about 
patented by us, and it cannot be had in any other 


Pianos.” We send it free to any one wishing to buy a piano, 
piano, although there are several imitations of it. 


Write for it. 
Save from sell it ourselves. It goes direct from 
our factory to your home. Wedo 
In 34 Years 
° 
33,000 Pianos 


$100 to $200 not employ any agents or salesmen. 
When you buy the WING PIANO you pay the 
actual cost of construction and our small wholesale 
profit. This profit is small because we sell thousands 

We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers in 

every part of the United States. WING PIANOS 
are guaranteed for five years against any defect in 
tone, action, workmanship, or material. 


We make the WING PIANO and 


of pianos yearly. Most retail stores sell no more 

than twelve totwenty pianos yearly, and must charge 

from $100 to $200 profit on each. They can’t help it. 
We Pay Freight 


SENT ON TRIAL No Money in Advance 


We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We pay 
freight in advance and do not ask for any ad- 
vance payment or deposit. If the piano is not 
satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in your 
home, we take it back entirely at our expense. 
You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. 
There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 

Easy Monthly Payments 


218-220 EAST 12th STREET, 
WING & SON, tess Sain Year—1902 








are just as care- 
wy made as 


£ O ans « ing Pianos. 
They have a sweet, powerful, sect tone, easy 
action, very handsome appearance, need no 
tuning. Wing organs are sold direct from the 
factory, sent on trial; are sold on e: isy monthly 
payments. For catalogue and prices write to us. 


NEW YORK 


ILLIAMS *sox>’ 


“The only Soap fit for the Face” 


writes a U. S. Army Officer. 












































The only soaps that insure absolute safety, ease and luxury 
in shaving, are Williams’ Shaving Soaps. The thick, cream- 
like, healing lather has made them famous all over the world. 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. Williams’ Glycerated Tar (Toilet) Soap, 10c. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap (Rd. or Sq.), 1 Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers), 6 round os Exquisite also for toilet. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. 
AMUSING “CHANGING FACE” PUZZLE SENT FOR 2c STAMP 


lb. 40c. 











You want to preserve the form, fit and appearance of your clothes? 


Keep them orderly in half the space you now use? Then, get 


The GOODFORM Closet Set ned 3 


mailed, 30¢ 
Then everything is in sight and reach. 


4, express 
paid, $1.00 

Be sure and get the genuine. A 

substitute is worse than none. 

Every article in the set is 
first-class and up-to-date, 
Men's Set, 6 GooprorM trou- 
sers hangers, 12 coat hangers, 2 
bars, 1 loop, $3.00, express paid 
Woman’ s Set, 12 each Favorite 
skirt and jacket hangers, 2 each 
bars and loops, $3.00, ex. paid. a as 

Twe sets in one shipment, @5.50, The Gooprory Trousers Hanger. Presses 
express paid the Garment. Never Slips. 
Catalog B shows sets with fewer pieces, less price. Send us the names of 
three friends who would appreciate an up-to-date method of keeping a 
wardrobe, then you will receive a coupon for 50c., good for its face value 
| on the purchase of a set. Address 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 511 Garden City Bidg., Chicago 










Here is the Men’s Closet Set. Axk ~ = 
us to show you the Ladies’ Set. 








Ask us 
all the 
Questions 








4 oe ma a SHOWING. LAYERS S 
4_O 








you want answered. We have nothing to 
conceal and welcome investigation. We 
have full faith in our product and claim 
without fear of honest contradiction that 


= Mattes! [9 


Elastic 

Felt 

is the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort 
of any mattress ever made, of any material, at 
any price. We prepay express —— and will 
pay return charges and refund mone it is not 
all you fully expected or even hoped & after 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 


The difference in gua/lity is even greater than the 
saving in price. It gives sound, healthy sleep that 
will lighten your work and brighten your pleasure. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


We have an 80-page book, “The Test of Time,” 
which we mail free. It tells all about the best 
mattress ever made. It tells about unscrupulous 
dealers who offer worthless stuff as “ felt ”—fraud- 
ulent substitutes do not bear the name Ostermoor 
& Co. which is on every genuine mattress. We 
have no agents and the Ostermoor mattress is 
positively not for sale by stores. 


WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS CHARGES 





2 foot 6 inches wide, 25lbs., . . $8.35 ) All 
3 feet wide, 30 lbs. . 10.00 6 ft. 
3 feet My inches wide, 35 Ibs... . 11.70 3i 

4 feet wide. 40 lbs. . 13.35 ( i in. 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs. wp » 28.00 ) OB8- 


Made in two parts 50c. extra. 


‘= Send to OSTERMOOR & CO., 
101 Elizabeth Street, New York, for the 
handsome book— mailed free 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book ** Church Cushions.” 


Special sizes at special prices. 



















oes- %4. 


Stock No. 62 Corona 
Patent Kid 


Solace Last 


Light 
Single Sole 


Like all 
Ralston 
Shoes, 

this one is 
made over 

a truly 
anatomical 
“foot form” 
last, of 
pleasing 
and very pop- 
ular shape. 
Stylish 
enough for 
anybody. 





Good as any $5 Shoe 
Better Value than any at $3.50 


@RDERING BY MAIL —Whoerever we have no local 
agent we sell by mail, and guarantee a perfect fit. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE— It tells you of 
twenty other styles, for men and women, eight toe- 
shapes in six varieties of leather, all made on ana- 
tomical lasts. Our shoes require no “ breaking in.” 


Raiston Health Shoemakers, Campello, Mass. 


CLASS PIN 














with one, two 
or three _ 


ters with " 
"02, ‘03, enameled in one or two poten, 
sterling silver, 25c. each; $2.50 a doz. 
Silver plated, 0c. each; $1.00 a doz. 


Specia! designs in pins or badges made for any class 
or society at reasonable prices ; send design and class colors for 


estimates. Catalog free. 








| 
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| who rarely ever read a book—by thousands 


| of the Union 
| President. 


| and read is not merely that people still feel a 


| ‘* man without a model and without a shad- 


THE SATURDAY 


‘Literary Folk ¢ 


Their Ways @ Their Work | 








Honorable Thomas E. 
Watson’s Napoleon ( 7he 
Macmillan Company ) is 
attracting considerable 
attention just now, and 
the book will probably be 
discussed for some time 
to come. 

There has been a 
Napoleonic craze in this 
country for a long time, 
and every new life of the 
conqueror finds numerous readers. The rea- 
son why Mr. Watson’s volume is purchased 


THOMSON GA 


PHOTO. BYB.C. BROWN 


MR.THOS. E. WATSON 


lively interest in the Great Corsican, the 


ow.’’ It is sought and studied by thousands 


who do not care a rap for Napoleon. They 
buy it because its author was one of their 
leaders in one of the most remarkable politi- 
cal upheavals ever known in America. 

Only a few years ago Tom Watson, as he 
is familiarly called by his admirers, was the 
head and front of the Populist party in the 
South. His political articles and speeches 
gave him a national reputation, and his fol- 
lowers in Georgia tried to elect him Governor, 
while their brother Populists in every quarter 
hailed him as a_ possible 





Watson’s Story of France made a hit, and 
so did his Jefferson. But his Napoleon bids 
fair to be the crowning literary success of his 
life. 

Mr. Watson feels at home in his new field 


| of endeavor, and, with him, literature is no 


| my pocketbook until a friend borrowed and 
| lost it. 


“never met Mr. Watson, and had 
| heard his name. 


| Napoleon. 


doubtful experiment. It promises him fame 
and fortune, and already he sees both within 
easy reach. 

About a quarter of a century ago it was a | 
part of my journalistic routine to read the | 
Georgia country weeklies. At that time I had 
not even 


One day I saw in the Journal, his home 
weekly, a poem entitled Josephine, under Mr. 
Watson’s signature. It was such a striking 
bjt of verse that I clipped it, and carried it in 


Two or three weeks after the appearance of 
Josephine the Journal published a poem on 
This also was from Mr. Watson’s 


| pen, and was generally admired, and repro- 





duced in many newspapers. 

Then the poet suddenly changed his line 
of work. Though his verses had been highly 
complimented, he turned his back on the 
poetic muse, and leaped into the exciting 
arena of politics. 

I first saw him in thesummer of 1880. He 
was a delegate to the Democratic State 
Convention which had assembled to nomi- 
nate a Governor. 

The Convention sat night and day for over 
a week, and then adjourned without making 
a regular nomination. The two-thirds rule | 
was in force, and Alfred H. Colquitt lacked 
nine votes of the required number. Worn out 
and angry, the majority went home, leaving 
the minority to select Thomas M. Norwood 
as its candidate. 

When the crisis came in the Convention a 
slender, pale-faced youth, with red_ hair, 
caught the eye of the president, and at once 
began an anti-Colquitt speech. 

‘Who is he?’”’ I asked a reporter. 

““Tom Watson, of McDuffie County,’’ was | 
the reply. ‘‘ Listen!’’ | 

The speech did not consume more than 
twenty minutes, but the delegates were wild 





over it. The delegates on the floor and the 


Address Bastin Bros., Rochester, N.Y. | Crowd in the galleries yielded to the magic | 


EVENING POST 


This 
Magazine 
carries 
WA ELS 
or 
24 films 
which 
change 
auto- 
matically 
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Marvel 
Camera of the Age 


S71appa 


marks a mighty stride in the art of picture 


making. 


Learn more about it at the 


dealers, or write for FREF booklet. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL 
AND CAMERA COMPANY. 
122 South Street, Rochester, 
New York. 











The American $40 Typewriter 


Standard key-board, high speed, heavy manifolding. Meets 
every requirement. Send for catalogue and special trial offer. 
60 less than other high-grade machines 


s 
The American Typewriter Co., 264 Broadway, N.Y. City 


PREPARES FOR CORNELL 


The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 











ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


A Powder for the Feet. 
SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease. It relieves pain- 
ful, swollen,smarting, and nervous 
feet, und is the Greatest Comfort 
Discovery of the Age. Allen’s 
Foot-Kase makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy, and brings 
comfort to tired, aching feet. We 
have many thousand testimonials, 
‘Try it to-da Sold by all drug- 
gists and = ally stores, 25c. Do 
not accept an imitation. Sent by 
mail for 25c. in stamps. 
TRIAL PACKAGE 
FREE sent by mail. Address 


“Oh, What Rest 
ALLEN 8. OLMSTED,LeRoy, N.Y. 


and Comfort!” 

















Any of our full line of Carriages and Buggies sent any- 
where on 39 Days’ Free Trial 


How can we do this? Because we 
manufacture in our own factory all 
vehicles we sell. Get one of our free 
money-saving catalogues. 
Kalamazoo Uerriage and Harness Mfg. 
Co., Station 79, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
(Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan) 












































SUMMER 1902. ) 
PORTER 
OXFORDS 


FO 

$3°° women $3% 
The embodiment of fit, comfort, style 
and durability. Insist on shoes with 
our trade-mark. Jf your dealer does 
not sell them send tous. A pair sent 
anywhere on receipt of price. We pay 
the express charges. No other manu- 
facturer does this. 

Write for illustrated booklet and 
self-measurement blank. 
WILLIAM PORTER & 8ON 
17-87 Willow Street 

















Established 1810 LYNN, MASS. } 
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spell of the orator, and his rounded, ringing | 
sentences and plucky conduct drew storms of 
cheers from both friends and opponents. 

The eloquent speaker was on the losing 


side, but that single effort made him famous | ©) e=4 Sy 
throughout the State. In a short time his 
district sent him to Congress as a Democrat, =») 
but he drifted off with the Populists and lost | THI ISCIKIBIRIB OAIR ID 
the seat, which he could have held to this day 
if he had remained a Democrat. IPAC IKI IC 
Fortunately for him the failure of the 
Populists caused him to feel a disgust for GIB IVATTIINIE 
politics. He resumed his law practice, but, Cy 


after winning a number of notable cases, he 
closed his office, disposed of his law books, 
and began the new line of work in which he 
has been so successful. 

It is passing strange that a Georgia country 
lawyer and politician should give to the world 
| a history of France and a biography of | 











A Nice Dessert 


Napoleon which have won high praise from ALUways COMES OUT OF 
critics and people of culture. But when I pa 
recall the Watson of twenty-five years ago I THat Cu ¥ 


can understand it all. 

In those days the poet’s slight figure, flash- | 
ing eyes and feverish enthusiasm suggested 
“‘a soul of flame in a body of gauze.’’ He 
looked like one who would “live in a blaze, | 
and in a blaze expire.’’ Politics only made 
him more impulsive and excitable, and at the 
bar he found that his work would soon make 
him a nervous wreck. 

Now, in his big library, he is able to keep 
his pen busy more hours every day than the 
average toiler devotes to his task, and yet he 
hardly feels anything like a strain. Heisno | 
longer the excitable poet, lawyer and politi- 
cian. Cool, clear-headed and sunny tem- 
pered, the hours not given to his books are 
employed in the work which is his recreation 
and delight. 

I have recalled his poems and their subjects 
in order to illustrate his continuity of thought. 
Josephine and Napoleon interested the youth 
of twenty-five years ago. Through all the 
changes that have since occurred they have 
filled his mind. He has never lost sight of 
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MOTE 
ABulter 








them. A 
€ A we Loyal to his favorite theme, the mature - : 
| : : “ Desserts " Booklet of Recipes, by Oscar, of the Waldorf 
(G4 CL | man of to-day gives the world a prose epic Astoria, sent free on request. Booklet and package of 
f instead of a volume of ringing rhyme j GELATINE for trial sent to any child desiring to make jelly 
| , : . ay ? for invalids. Address 
Tom Watson is a genius, and his fellow- THE JOHN M.CHAPMAN CO., Wool Exchange Building, NewYork 


citizens who spared no pains to smash him :@6.cen yong poriyg nn ytd bn 
and his party at the polls now pay him extrav- entacaieedineiamaniniaemennte senate 

aganttributes. ‘‘ Greatest man in Georgia!’’ 
is a phrase heard in every quarter when his 


bane bento. A Dead Bug Hardy Flowers 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis is to JA They live over winter, are no bother to 
return to the field in which his earlier triumphs 1S the 4 for, = increase in beauty as years 
were rca greny basher A in July there _ to = Prem ol ona peep cep “ 

ublishe y the Scribners, a new volume o b t b (new); blooms con- 
sh stories tesa his pen. ’ The Bar Sinister OS ug stantly from rae September. Brilliant 
crimson and yellow, neat habit; long stems. 

Strong plants 4oc. each; $3 for ro. 
























and Other Stories is to be the title, and Mr. 
Davis is now in the South gathering some | 
material for the volume. 


All sorts of bugs—big 
bugs and little—are : 
exterminated by Dwarf Japanese Columbina (new); foli- 


















The human system will take 
up and use more nourish- 
















| J 
For age almost as attractive as the pure white 
ment from one pound of When Mr. Gilbert Parker, M. P., | Dead tuck f° 5 flowers. 35c. each; $3 for ro. 
G Nuts th f 1 was in this country recently he arranged for | ¥. Verbena Shrub, the most gorgeous | 
SEP Caan SE Severe the dramatization of his recent novel, The | Destroys germ and insect life in- oy = tere plants ; a ona 
pounds of meat. Rightof Way. The dramatization of popular stantly, yet absolutely harmless > hie anion Sie soc. each, postpaid; 
Why? novels is now so customary that we are‘apt to | nolan g brood Wik not “Used Pt A Vi i I Onl siliadil — f 
ay § forget that this is more than a present-day | by the U. S. Government and _ h aod . y P — aor anggr 
The parts of food are especially | custom; that Scott, for example, saw the | ‘leading railroad corporations. oe ee eee ee ee eee 
/ : P Send name and address for or in doors. Color a pleasing pink. 2§c. 
i x | presentation of the play.made from his novel, . + seope og 
selected in Grape-Nuts and are Rob Roy . seasonable suggestions on how each; $2 for 10. 
< ‘all 7 . y- to rid the house of bugs. One each of the above by mail for 
partially digested during | Dead Stuck for Bugs is sold by $1.25 —all strong plants, sure to thrive 
Miss Mary Johnston, whose Audrey | all dealers—5e bottle. 









CATALOGUE OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 


THE PHILADELPHIA AND HARDY PLANTS, FREE 


CHEMICAL CO. 
131 N. 2d St., Philadelphia | THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 


manufacture. Proof is in 
trying the experiment on 
yourself. 






has captivated a critical portion of the public | 
unconquered by To Have and To Hold, has 
the shyness fostered by years of invalidism | 
and seclusion at the formative period of her 
life. She eludes all efforts to draw her | | 
personally before the public. Besieged by | We claim Purity and 
inquiries from periodicals, her publishers Safety, and substan- 
= 4 ce ¥ , pe ne — om ml 
asked Miss Johnston to give them some facts tiate this claim with 
concerning her life. Her responses were Chemists’ Certificates 
naive and intimate, but accompanied by the etistiiaatatitiantete 
deliciously feminine injunction: ‘‘ But please i = ued Gly comnes 
t Yea 2 ¢ > Dy cent U. S. Circuit 
don t tet the papers get hold of any of these ay RUS. 
things! every piece of genuine 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware. 
Booklet showing facsimile 


of this label, etc., mailed 
free to any address. 


Agate Nickel-Steel Ware is sold 





Nurserymen and Landscape Engineers 


Box C. GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
a sample 1902 Bicycle. 
1902 Models, $9 to $15 
"01 & "OO Models, high grade, $7 to $11 
500 Second-Hand Wheels 
all makes and models, good as new, 
3 to $8. Great Factory Clearing 
Sa/e at half factory cost. We ship 
to anyone on approval! and ten days’ 
trial without a cent in advance. 
Earn a Bieyeie distributing 1000 catalogues 
































LIGHTNINC . 


Jack London resolutely refuses 
REEZER @ | to alter the ‘‘ nickname’’ under which he has | 



































rr , attained celebrity as a delineator of the rough by the lending Bopartment and te us. Write a¢ LAF me 
r White life of the Alaskan wilderness. When his Housefurnishing Stores. . Tia. canbemect, Gunades, at tied, 
® s , ; , ; half regular prices. 
UN cedar pails with latest v olume of stories was being prepared for : 
As 5 electric - welded publication he received a diplomatic letter Latanse & Gresjecn Mig, Co. Mead Cycle Co., Dept. 54-G, Chicago, Il. 


New York, Boston, Chicage 





from his publishers intimating the desirability 
of giving his rightful Christian name on the 





round hoops that cannot 





ou how 





Photography Expensive? tet vs teu 











fall off — con- title-page. His reply was that the name had | Amateurs can earn money from their work. We 
trolled by makers : . : pay highest cash prices for artistic photographs 
“ y To ” been good enough for his christening, had | suitable for illustrations, advertising, etc. It will pay 
of the “Lightning stood him on the trail, in the snows, in hunger | Onna, Cia Cain you to write for particulars. State size of your camera. 
Recipes for frozen desserts and in plenty, and that he did not propose to | Colors and Miniatures Taught by Mail Western Camera Publishing Ce., 19 S. 7th St., Miuneapolis, Minn, 
“Pp . . . 
- Frectingc aud go back on it at thislate day. A large portion | | Private, personal instruction and criticism, covering all pro- R | Estate W. nt j 
“1 ; eaves of : fessional or amateur training. Diplomas issued. Positions 
North Bros. Mfg. Co. of the public, how ever, will continue to hold secured. State your wants ‘definitely, when wehing for tree ca a 

PHILADELPHIA that the name is a nom de plume assumed | | prospectus. one oor sale. If yan want to sell by bay (no water 

because of its fancied fitness for the character | American School of Art and Photography ~ii al Sakibae ete 
of life with which his stories are concerned. | Incorporated Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Bidg., Philadelphia 
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SHOE 


A shoe that fits the eye should fit the foot — 


or you don’t wantit. Thereisastyle-effect 
of smartness characterizing all shapes of 
The Florsheim Shoe which appeals to good 
dressers, but, more important, every pair 
is made over a foot-form last, and fits. The 
bench work and materials are the same as 


you get from your shoemaker at $8 to $12. 





Ask your deaier 
for The Florsheim 
Shoe with “ Flor- 
sheim” woven in 
the strap and 


stamped in the 
sole. The price is 
$5 a pair. Our 


new book, “The 
Florsheim Way of 
Foot Fitting,” 
tells more. Sent 
Free. 


The 
Avon 







rape Foot blemishes 
are fast 
ae disappearing 
A haere since the 
Good Dressers. alent of The 
Florsheim 
Shoe. 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. eo 


















8 NL 
& UN Antiseptic and room 
TRIAL BOTTLE ing. Sweetens the breath. 
Purifies the mouth. 
Whitens and cleans the teeth. 
Hardens soft and bleeding gums. 
An aid to good health. A standard 
dentifrice. Endorsed by dentists. 
At Druggists, 25c. 
Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 


pPezous 
p 











COMPLEXION 


OwDER. 


Beautifies Without Injury 


Made of purest materials. Contains nolead, 
arsenic, lime or anything else poisonous 
or injurious. The wooden box preserves 
the delicate perfume. Sold everywhere. 
FULL SIZE BOX SENT ON RECEIPT OF 50c 
J. A. Pozzoni Co., Chicago, Ill. 
STAIRWAYS 


sraevars ©] Floor Finish 


do not show scratches or heel marks, but present 
a brilliant, durable and cleanly surface. Booklet 
on care of hardwood floors sent free. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 


NEW YORK: Long Island City 
CHICAGO : 368-378 26th St. 








FLOORS AND 




















FRANKLIN H. HOUGH 
Washington, D.C. 


SATENTS ESSE 


patent is allowed. Write for “ INVENTOR’S GUIDE.” 
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SAMUEL R. 
VAN SANT 


Governor of Minnesota 


By Forrest Crissey 





PHOTO. BY 
BAUER ART GALLERY 
WINONA, MINN. 


GOVERNOR SAMUEL R. VAN SANT 


OVERNOR SAMUEL R. VAN SANT is 
built on steamboat lines. In physique, 
intellect, sympathies he is as broad of beam 
and as staunch of timber as one of his own 
boats. Since the opening of his famous fight 
on the great railroad merger he has become 


| the most talked-of Governor in the United 








States. 

Because this contest is but fairly begun, 
because it involves the biggest, broadest and 
most vital problem now before the railroad 
world, and because the principle at issue 
applies to every State having competing rail- 
way lines within its borders, this fight is 
bound to assume an increasing importance, to 
claim a greater share of public attention. 

What manner of man is the Chief Executive 
of the State of Minnesota? 

Courage and resourcefulness are qualities 
absolutely essential to maintaining the posi- 
tion ‘which Governor Van Sant has taken in 


| active defiance of the great $400,000,000 
| railroad combination. 


Does he possess these 
elements of character? There are various 
episodes in his life which throw light on this 
question—a question, by the way, which is 
never raised in Winona, his home town, where 
his old neighbors delight to tell of his grit 
and his capacity for pulling success out of 
seeming disaster. 


# Daring Rescue in the River 


Not many years ago, but while his only title 
was that of Captain—an honor earned by 
more than forty years of following the river 
—he was standing on the deck of his boat, 
alongside the dock of a busy shipping point. 
Another steamboat stood in against the pier a 
little down stream. Suddenly Captain Van 


| Sant heard a cry for help, followed by a 


splash. He sprang to the rail just in time to 
see a hand disappear under water. Thecur- 
rent was strong and would be certain to draw 
the struggler under the neighboring boat, 
making his battle almost hopeless unless he 
were a rarely good swimmer with strong 
presence of mind. Realizing this, there was 
but one thing for the Captain to do—and he 
did it! Without pausing to throw off any 
clothing or even his heavy boots, he made a 
quick measure of distances and then leaped 
into the water with a diver’s plunge. 

When he came up he was on the other side 
of the steamboat and held in his strong grasp 
thedrowning man. Onhis downward plunge 
he had caught the man and had carried him 
right underthe keel. The quick throwing of 
a line and the lowering of a small boat 
relieved the rescuer of his burden. 

On the score of Governor Van Sant’s 
resourcefulness I must again appeal to his 
river experience as a basis from which to 
draw logical conclusions. Every master, 
mate and pilot who has followed the 
Mississippi will tell you that disasters never 
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Put out a 
small blaze and you 
won’t have a 


Did YOU Never 
Have a Fire? 


Look out, your turn may come to-night — 
to-morrow. If it does, are you ready for 
it ? How will you put it out ? If you wait 
for the Fire Department the delay may be 
disastrous. The ‘*‘PATROL’’ will put 
out any fire if taker in hand promptly. 


te Patrol 


Fire Extinguisher 


A Child can use it effectively — 
Turn it upside down and it starts 


You don’t have to pump or throw anything— simply direct 
the stream which flows instantly, carrying 50 feet, and which is 
impregnated with a simple chemical giving it 40 times the effect - 
iveness of ordinary water. It makes short work of fires upon 
which plain water has practically no effect, such as oil, naphtha, benzine, tar, 
varnish and similar inflammables. Always ready. Lasts forever. Costs $15. 


Send for our Handsome Book, FREE 


which gives full particulars, guarantee, etc. The ‘*‘ PATROL’’ is handsomely de- 
signed in copper, is small in size but all-powerful in work. Contains a simple j@@ 
chemical in solution and you can recharge it (in one minute) any number of times [Wye 
at the cost of a few pennies. Will last for a lifetime. 

Money back if desired after 5 days’ trial. Fire departments use our extin- 
—— largely with wonderful results. Write for the book at once— delay may cost you thousands of 

ollars. Applications for additional agencies will be considered. 
New York 


INTERNATIONAL FIRE ENGINE CO., Dept. H, 149 Broadway, 
= — 






























Avoid Business Disputes 
Invoices Copied While Writing 
Cz 3 . 









The Only Watch 
Carrying a Life 
Insurance Policy. 


The Ingersoll Dollar Watch 





, The HANO 
is guaranteed to keep good BILLING— CHARGING 
time for one year. It will SYSTEMS 


give splendid service for 
ten years. 
For sale by 25,000 dealers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Lvery one should have 
our booklet showing all 
our watches. Send for 
it—il’s free. 

Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
Dept. at 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Money Saved, Time Saved. 
Catalogue. Salesmen can call promptly. 
PHILIP HANO & CO., 

1-3 Union Square, New York. 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


$25,000 PROFIT 


On ¥4 Acre 


was cleared by a Missouri man in one year, grow- 
ing GINSENG. Easily cultivated in small gardens 
as well as on the farm; hardy everywhere in U. S. 
Most profitable crop known. Several million dollars’ 














00 When calling, please worth exported each year; demand increasing. We 
B KS AT MREGRANT ote | sell the stratified cultivated Ginseng seed. ure 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book, these seeds of us now instead of — ym 

§ save one year’s time in growing. Supply limited. 
DISCOUNTS s address MR. GRANT | | Order at once. Complete book, telling all about 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New York 


Before buying books write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


this wonderful Ginseng, 10 cents; circulars free. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG COMPANY 
Dept. D, Joplin, Mo. 








(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 











Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, Canoes | 
Our catalogue gives the truth in de- 
tail about the best boats built. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box P, Racine, Wis. 






Teaching and Reciting Privately by Mail 


0 mal. Equal to a resident course. Prepares 
for all bar examinations and practice. Leads to De- 
grees. Foremost school and the only one in the 
world backed by a resident college—Indian: iis 
Coll w. Endorsed by all. Adapted to 
you. Graduates successful. 4 courses. Saves time 
and money. Use spare hours. Easy terms—s; to begin 
now. Write postal to-day for catalogue and full particulars. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
16 Penna Street Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


| 
LAUNCHES | 
| 










Write for it to-day. Address | 

































The Kalamazoo Stove Co. wish to announce that they will sell their 
entire line of Steel Ranges, Steel Cook Stoves and Oak Heaters direct 
to the user at factory prices, and that they will ship them anywhere on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


opportunity to test his 
rgest manufacturers in 
the world selling direct to user. They make a full line of specialties and 


freight prepaid, that the purchaser may have every 
purchase before deciding to keep it. They are the la 


save purchaser 30 to 40 per cent. Write for their new free catalog. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Colonial Model. 1902 Style of Case. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


A Small Piano for a Small Room. 


This chaste, small model, which looks as if 
made to order from your own design, is an 
ideal style if you are weary of carved work 
and long for simplicity. It is a 20th Century 
musical instrument in an 18th Century casing. 
Made as small as it is advisable to build a 7% 
octave piano, it is just the thing for that little 
room. It could not possibly be better made 
if done to order for $5000. The tone is mellow, 
musical, brilliant, of surprising volume; the 
action entrancingly responsive. May we not 
send you our beautiful catalogue, picturing 
this and many other models ? 


How to Buy. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them, we send 
Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. If the Piano fails to 
— it returns at our expense for railway freights both ways. 

lay we send you our catalogue (free), — lowest prices, and 

in our unique easy pay plans? e can thus any 
ler Boston's largest piano establishment to your door, thoug 
it be in the smallest and most remote village in the country. 
WRITE US TO-DAY. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
103 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





HOSKINS’ 
Imprint Stands 
Sor Perfection 
in Every Detail 


Wedding, 
Reception and 
Tea Invitations 


Excellence in quality and workmanship 
and correctness tu the finest details of 
prevailing styles made and keep our rep- 
utation— The Leading Social Engrav- 
ers of the World—Everythingthat points 
to perfection recommends you to 


HOSKIN 


Crane’s Grey White Kid Finish paper— 
the best that money can buy—is used ex- 


clusively for our Invitations and Visit- 

ing Cards, and only the finest engravers 

and printers are employed in their 

production. Write for samples and 
rices of the latest styles of engrav- 

ng for all forms of invitations 

and cards. 


WM.H. HOSKINS CO. 
909 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 








With and without mir- 
y rors. Handsomely carved 
from 


perfectly seasoned 
woods selected for 


Rare Beauty of Grain 


Write for free booklet, show- 
ing styles, telling why our man- 
tels excel and how you save 
money and get a better selec- 
tion by buying direct. Also 
tells how to properly set man- 
tels, tiles, grates, etc. 

White Mantel and Tile Co. 
624 Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. 





.. at 


MRS. PORTER’S SURE DEATH TO MOTHS 
Leaves no odor in clothes. Three packages sent 
prepaid on receipt of 10 cents. 
BLACKSTONE MFG. CO., 619 Benoist Building, St. Louis, Mo. 











come singly on the river, and all of the old 
up-river men now living will illustrate this 
point by reference to Captain Van Sant’s 
‘* black year.’? And quite as surely they will 
end their narratives with this observation: 
‘But the Governor—he never did give up 
beat! There hain’t water deep enough to 


| drown him him in— not between St. Paul 


and New Orleans!’’ 

Surely it did seem as if, in a certain year 
early in the seventies, Fate had planted 
snags and reefs in Captain Van Sant’s course. 
His children were stricken with diphtheria 
and died. On one of his steamboats there 
was a boiler explosion that killed almost a 
score of people. Another steamer was sunk. 
His house was destroyed by fire. 

The future Governor found himself facing 
the greatest crisis of his career, and most 
men, under such circumstances, would have 
quit the river; but not so Captain Van Sant! 
After an expert river ‘‘wrecker’’ who had 
raised a hundred sunken boats, had examined 
his sunken steamer and declared the task of 
raising her a hopeless one, her owner began 
work about the submerged vessel along lines 
of his own. 
boats hailed him with a word of honest sym- 
pathy as they passed, but laughed at his 
‘* block-and-tackle ’’ methods when out of his 
hearing. The shipyard to which his steamer 
would have to be taken for repairs was 150 
miles from where she was sunk, and the diffi- 
culties of transporting her this distance with- 
out extensive repairs were regarded as 
insuperable. With quiet determination the 
Captain kept his own counsel and worked 
while others wondered, sympathized and 
laughed. 

One fair day the sunken vessel arose from 
her bed on the bottom and went her way to 
the dry-dock, carried between sister boats 
on a swinging ‘‘ cat’s-cradle’’ of chains—as 
two schoolgirls carry a playmate on a swing 
formed by their crossed hands. ‘Thus the 
future Governor outwitted misfortune. 


Beginning His Steamboat Life 


Of the determination of the man there is evi- 
dence at every step of hiscareer. At the age 
of eight he had fully made up his mind to 
become a steamboat captain. Not until he 
was thirteen could he obtain parental per- 
mission to ‘‘ go on the river,’’ but he never 
ceased his pleadings until his point was 
gained. Then he secured a place as cabin 
boy on the old James Lyon. The work was 
hard and the life rough, but he came back from 
his maiden trip to St. Paul with a pair of 
new shoes, ten dollars in money, and the 
proudest heart that beat in the breast of a 
boy in the Mississippi Valley. 

When the lad Van Sant was fairly launched 
on his career as a river man the Civil War 
broke out. He had heard Lincoln speak and 
his patriotism was of too ardent a kind to be 
satisfied with any outlet short of action. 
Although he was only sixteen years old, he 
had seen more than three years of hard work 
on the river boats and he felt that he was a 
man. But the enlisting officer could not see 
the matter in this light and refused to accept 
the young lad as a recruit. 

A little later he again offered his service 
and was again rejected because of his extreme 
youth. Then the terrible seriousness of the 
war began to show itself, and the battlefields 
consumed the earlier recruits so rapidly that 
there came more calls formen. With each 
new call for troops young Van Sant repeated 
the offer of his services. Finally, after he 
had been four or five times rejected, his per- 
severance was rewarded with acceptance. He 
saw a little more than three years of active 
service in the Rebellion. 


His Unpremeditated First Speech 


Governor Van Sant’s first political speech 
was made early in his teens. With a group 
of young companions, in Rock Island, his 
native town, he went to hear Stephen A. 
Douglas speak in his celebrated campaign for 
reélection to the United States Senate. In 
the course of his speech the Little Giant 
scornfully exclaimed: 

“Who is Abraham Lincoln? He would 
never have been heard of but for me. I 
made him!”’ 

This was more than the steamboat boy, the 
devotee of the Rail-Splitter, could stand. He 
sprang to his feet and shouted: 

‘* Then, sir, you’ve made a President!’ 

Twice Captain Van Sant was sent from a 
then Democratic district to the Minnesota 
Legislature, and in his second term he was 
elected Speaker without an opposing vote. 
Then developed his ambition to become 
Governor of his State. He made no secret of 
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ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin”? engraved on the works, and is 





guaranteed against original defect of every character. 
watches will be mailed to‘you for the asking. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois 


A booklet about 
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FOR THE JUNE BRIDE 


The extreme beauty and richness of design of 


“©1835 R. WALLACE” 


silver-plated ware makes it extremely desirable for 


wedding presents. 

The “ R. W. & S.” trade-mark on sterling silver is a 
guaranty of excellence. 

We will send our book, ‘‘How to Set the Table,” by 
Mrs. Rorer, beautifully illustrated, to any address for 
4 cents postage. Address Dept. N. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


Of the best dealers everywhere. 





WATCHES 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ | 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all | 
metals or enameled—Open face or | 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send | 
for our booklets and select designs. 

The New England Watch Co. 


87 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 131 to 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


Built for Long Service 


FROM THREE FACTORIES 


We ship direct to the consumer. We 
make the most reliable line of vehicles, 
harness, etc., to found any- 
where and sell at the lewest 
wholesale prices. 












We Handle No or = 
Low-Grade Work KY] — 
Strong, durable material and good honest workmanship make our 


vehicles and harness outlast two of the ordinary kind. 

for our guaranteed freight charges to your 
Write at Once station ns any vehicle. "Carts eae $11.00 to 
$38.75; Road Wagons from $28.90 to $105.00; Buggies from $36 
to $82.45; Surreys from $52.20 to $120.12; Spring Wagons from 
$37.50 to $112.50; Farm Wagons from $31.55 to $65.65; Single 
Harness from $4.80 to $20.20; Farm harness from $12.80 to $39.00. 


WE SEND FREE the largest illustrated Vehicle and Har- 


ness catalog ever issued. Send for it. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Dept. E-464, CHICAGO 


Now We Have It! 


A PERFECT STEAM COOKER 
With Doors. Don’t miss it. Large 
meal cooked over one burner. Won- 
derful saving of fuel and labor. Get it 
for your home and summer cottage. 
Write for circulars. Special rate for ten days. 
Agents Wanted, Salary and Commission. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
56 Ontario Building, Toledo, Ohio 


Selecting Wall Paper 


will be easier, and 
first our illustrated 























results more certain, if 
booklet on the ae 

free asking. THE PITTSBURG WALL PAPER 
COMPANY, New Brighton, Pa. 


ARE 


DEAF 


YOU 


The Morley Ear-drum makes up for all 
deficiencies of the impaired natural ear. 
Entirely different from any other device. 
No drugs. 
glass. 
Adjusted by any one. 


No wire, rubber, metal nor 
Invisible, comfortable, safe. 


For sale by leading druggists. If yours doesn’t 
have them, write for booklet, FREE. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 


Dept. T, 19 South 16th St., Philadelphia 








The College of Journalism 


Murat HA.LstTEaD, President. 


The press of America 
has endorsed this insti- 
tution. 300 of our stu- 
dents have obtained 
positions since taking 
up this instruction. 
Newspapers are sending 
to us for trained report- 
ers. Instruction indi- 
vidual. Study at home. 


THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 
Perin Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Send ten cents in stamps for Prospectus. 



























A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
J/ for it." Removes all odor cf per- 

spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free, 


GERHARD MENNEN O©60., 16 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 





Ahandsome monthly magazine for Book-keep- 
ers, Cashiers and Business Men. 


aw, short cuts, corporation accounting, bank- 
ing, business pointers, amusing arithmetic, 
lightning calculations, etc. 
THE BOOK-KEEPER PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 





INCREASE YOUR SALARY 


Send Fifteen Cents for three months’ 
trial subscription to 


‘*The Book-Keeper’’ 


It will teach 
ou book-keeping, shorthand, penmanship, 


Price, $1 a year. 





14 Campan Rullding, Detroit, Mich, © !!. Beach, Editor 


1 CAN SELL YOUR 
Real Estate or Business 
The value of a “ For Sale” sign is 
limited to those who pass that way. 
My business has no limit. I have 
customersin Boston,San Francisco, 
St. Paul, New Orleans, and in cities, 
towns and country places between. 
Send lowest cash price and descrip- 
tion, My terms are reasonable. 
Any commercial agency will tell 

you that I am responsible. 

PRANK P. CLEVELAND 





1600 Adame Ex press Bidg., Chicage 














THE COLLECTOR 


A Monthly Magazine for Autograph 
and Historical Collectors. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
1125 Broadway. New York City 
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Pajamas 


for children 
of white madras cloth, 
self-figured or striped, 
sizes 2'4 to 8 years. 


$1.35 


10 to 16 years, $1.50. 


Imported Madras 


in handsome 


colorings, 
2 to 8 years - - $1.50 
10 to 16 years - - $2.25 





Our new spring 
and summer 


Catalogue 


describing over 2000 articles— 
over 1000 of which are illustra- 
ted—for the complete outfitting of Roys, 
Girls and Infants, sent for 4 cents postage. 





WE HAVE NO BRANCH STORES—NO AGENTS. 
Our = 1 only at this one store. 
dress Dept. 18 


60-62 W. “23d St., New York. 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


And are receiving more favorable com- 
ments to-day from an artistic standpoint 
than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can own a 
VOSE piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and de- 
liver the piano in your house free of ex- 
pense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, BOSTON 























(We will pay for ideas from ) 


Saturday Evening Post readers 
Send to-day for particulars 


Ideas are wanted from POST readers, and we are willing to 
pay for them. With this in view we have decided on an 

teresting, agreeable and instructive competition, which 
will be worth $1.00 to every participant whether successful or 
not. To the three cleverest we offer respectively : 


$20, $10 and $5, and a $5 
Columbia Zither besides 


It will cost you nothing to get the full par- 
ticulars of this contest, in which every 
bright person wili be interested, and 
you won't have to bother your friends 
about selling something for us, 
Just a little thoughtful effort and 
you may be one of the winners. 


For information address 
THE PHONOHUARP CO. 
Dept. F, 152 Liverpool St. 

East Boston, Mass. 
































ATENT SECURED | 


OR FEE RETURNED 


Send model or sketch for FREE opinion as te 

atentability. Send for our illustrated GUIDE 
Rook finest publication issued for free distribu- 
tion. Contains 100 mechanical movements. Tells 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, HOW AND 
WHAT TO INVENT FOR PROFIT, HOW 
TS SELL PATENTS, LAW POINTS FOR 
IN VENTORS, Etc. Patents secured pom pe 
advertised without. charge in the PATEN 
RECORD. SAMPLE COPY FREE. "> also 
send free our LIST OF INVENTIONS 
WANTED. Address 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO. 





Patent Attorneys Washington, D. C. 








| Occasionally, however, 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


| the fact that he coveted this honor at the 
hands of his party. A fair and open fight for 
the nomination brought him defeat. All 
offers of a lesser position were rejected. 
Again he announced that he would seek the 
indorsement of his party for the Governorship. 

Once more he was defeated. His contest- 
ants in the party declared that this was ‘‘ the 
last of Van Sant;’’ but he laughingly told 

, them his address was Winona and they 
would find him there when the next campaign 
came on. 

That time, as an old river crony said, 

‘the Captain worked the block-and-tackle 
grip on the Governorship and floated her off,’’ 
as he had his sunken steamboat. 

It is an open secret at the Minnesota capital 
that very strong pressure has been brought to 
bear on Governor Van Sant to convince him 
that in his fight against the railroad merger 
he has undertaken a thankless task which 
might better have been left to care for itself. 
Men of his own party, in whose sincerity he 
has absolute confidence, have sought to dis- 
suade him from this crusade. To these he 
invariably gives the most careful hearing but 
a firm assurance of his unchanged attitude. 

a partisan feels it 
necessary to remind Governor Van Sant how 
much the people owe to the railroads. One 


| undertook this mission the other day and the 
old steamboat Captain replied: 





| went up river on a ‘ wild-boat.’ 


The Parable of the Prize Calf 


‘‘Jim, your heart’s in the right place, but 
you remind me of a certain emigrant who 
Like most 
emigrants who were going to settle, this man 
brought some livestock along with him. 
When the Sunday dinner was brought on, the 
emigrant from Ohio declared: ‘Cap'n, that’s 
rare veal! I hain’t eat anything like that 
since I left home. You’re doing mighty 
handsome by your passengers when you set 
a table with meat like that. I should think 
your boat would be the most popular on the 
whole river.’ 

“The Captain modestly admitted he 
thought he was doing the right thing by his 
passengers, and he was mighty glad that 
some of them appreciated his generosity. 
That passenger kept praising up the veal 
through all the stages of stew, roast, pie and 
hash — until he went to the cattle deck to see 
how his own prize calf was prospering. The 
calf was gone! He wastold it must have 
fallen overboard. Then a light broke in 
upon him and he-went to the master of the 
boat and said: ‘Say, Cap’n; if you don’t 
mind, I’d rather you wouldn’t set out any 
more veal until after you’ve put me and the 
young stock ashore. Somehow I’d rather 
take my veal with the hide on after this.’ 
It’s all right to be grateful for the benefits 
bestowed by the railroad corporations— but 
we ought first to find out who furnishes the 
veal!’ 

Perhaps the strongest trait of this bluff old 
river Captain is his fondness for children. 
Soon after his election to the Governorship he 
received numerous childish epistles, some 
frankly asking for his autograph, others 
cloaking thi§ purpose in a request for advice 
on certain points. Instead of leaving the 
task of answering these letters to Judge 


| Jamison, his private secretary, Governor Van 


Sant made autograph replies and has kept up 
an occasional interchange of letters with 
nearly all of his juvenile correspondents. 

Governor Van Sant is a teetotaler, but 
smokes moderately. Although of stocky 
build he is active, and his movements are dig- 
nified and not without a certain grace. His 
habits are methodical. Few men work more 
hours than he, and he does not even pause for 
a noonday luncheon. 

A total lack of all that may be classed as 
‘red tape’’ is characteristic of this interest- 
ing man, who has brought to the executive 
chamber the force and democratic directness 
of the old-time steamboat Captain. He bears 
his fifty-seven years very lightly and lives 
with his wife at a quiet family hotel. 








STOP STAMMERIN Investigate my Success- 
ful Scientific System, ap- 
proved and highly recommended by Scientists, Physicians and 
General Public. I completely eradicate all impediments of 
speech. Write to-day for testimonials and full information, free. 
Address BENJ. N. BOGUE, Founder and Manager. 
The Bogue School, 109 E. Walnut St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 
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Moves when you do. Adjusts itself to 
every bend of the body. hat pair guar- 
anteed. Look for ** President’? on the 
buckles. Trimmings can not rust. New 





model now ready for men of heavy work; 
also small size for boys. Price is 50c. lf 
your dealer hasn’t got them, send us the 
price and we will send you a pair. We pay 
the postage and you get the very latest 
designs. 


C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 231, Shirley, Mass. 











HOW TO GET ‘) 


A SHAKESPEAREAN CLASSIC 


FREE 


If you do not own a 
complete Shakespeare, 
or if you own a com- 
plete set and the Notes 
are not sufficiently full 
and clear, if there are 
no satisfactory Glos- 
saries, no Critical Com- 
ments, or no Helps to 
the study of the plays 
send us your name and 
address and six cents 
stage, and we will forward 
ly printed copy of 





in stamps to pay 
to you an elegan 


“Shakespeare, the Man” 


by Walter Bagehot. This brilliant and unique 
essay is sold by other publishers at 50c. a copy. 
With it we will send a fine photogravure plate of 
Shakespeare and a coloredchromatic plate repre- 
senting a scene from one of the plays, and hints 
regarding the study of theplays. We make this 
offer to enable us to give you some information 
regarding the best Shakespeare ever published, 
and it is made ouly to reliable men and women. 
Send name and address and 6c in stamps to 
ay postage. Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING 
‘ost when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. EB) 





78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The way to purity is 
through knowledge. 


PURITY BOOK 


-The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 
Bishop Vincent 
Anthony Comstock 
“ Pansy” 


Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. (. M. Sheldon 
Rev. F. B. Meyer 
Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Franels E. Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent a and Hundreds 
owl 


DR. STALL Others 
4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG Boy OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT ‘ro KNow. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 
4 BOOKS TO Bd wey By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A mae... GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 
fr per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


April 26, 1902 












Wearing Points 


are the best 
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Remington 
TYPEWRITER 


outsells every other 
writing machine 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 
327 Broadway, New York 











The FAMOUS 


ST. LAWRENCE 
Musical Instruments 


are strictly high grade, fully guaranteed, 
and are designed for the best musicians. 
GUITAR —Standard size, beauti- 
— inlaid around sound hole, top 

= down back; edge bound 

th celluloid, finger ard is 

fretted absolutely ee pearl 
position dots, best American 
patent heads, improved metal 
tail piece. Regular $10 value. 
Our $4.20. 


MANDOLIN —Solid rosewood, 
neatly inlaid around edge and sound 
hole; celluloid bound edge, inlaid 
frets, pearl position dots. An instrument noted 
for exquisite tone and fine appearance. Retails 
for $9.00. Our Price, $4.95. 
MEIERHOF VIOLIN—Meierhof's Conserva- 
sory. Stradivarius model, full ebony trimmed, rich 
r or dark red; fine bow with it free. Retailers 
charge $15 for such an instrument. Our Price, $4.90, 
We ship C. 0. D., sub- 
Send No Money ject to acnmination at 
express office, the money o be paid to the express 
agent when the instrument is found entirely sat- 
istactory. Write for Free Catalogue of Musical 
Instruments and sundries of all kinds. 


SUTCLIFFE & CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 






















A Great Bargain 


A Few Slightly Shelf-worn 


National Encyclopedia 


The Best Ready Reference Cyclopaedia pub- 
lished. Dr. Ridpath, Editor. These sets are 
in almost perfect condition. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Regular price, $30— 200,000 
sold at that price. These few sets offered 
at $8.50—50 cents down, $1 per month. 
Act quickly or lose the opportunity. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO. 
Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


‘The Key toa 


























Vir Publishing Co., 1063 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Large profits and 
permanent in- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
? * 
Profits: i 
come by selling 
our Identification Outfits, Key Tag and 


Pocket Book with Special $1000.00 Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance Policy. 


COMMERCIAL REGISTRY CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














~GoodSit 


is a technical education. Great in- 
dustries require trained workers. 
Carnegie’s partners rose from the 

ranks. We teach by mail. We have helped 
thousands to better themselves. A few 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


in Mechanjeal, Electrical, Steam, Textile Engi- 
neering ; Hea’ , Ventilation and Plumbing— in- 

cluding ‘gechanfeal Drawing — will be awarded 

to early applicants. The guly expense is the 

actual cost of instruction papers and postage. 

Handbook describing courses, methods 
and regular terms on application. 


















American School uf Correspondence 
Boston, Mass. 


STAMMERERS 


ured. years’ success. Endorsed ees ta Turnbull, M.D. 
Philadelphia, For book address Caspa: es, President 
Pennsylvania Institute, 40th and meee, * philedeinh hia, Pa. 











Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted to —_ 
vidual needs. Long 
cessful. Practical. Instructors seperti 










and competent. Editors of 5 popular 
publications. Our students’ ~ 
preference at \\ 
liberal 
dents suc- 
cessful and 
‘\) pleased. Descriptive 
catalogue free. Address 

Journalism, 132 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 


contributions given 
\ Stu- 

rates. WR 
Sprague Correspondence School of 





I am in everybody’s mouth three times a day — or ought to be. 


SoL_p ONLY IN A YELLOw Box — for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
in irregular tufts — cleans between 

‘This means much to cleanly persons —the only ones who like out 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. 






hold it. 
brush. 
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Florence Mfg. Co., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


Bristles 


the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 


By mail or at dealers’ 
Send for free booklet “Tooth Truths.” 






































YouPay Your Money 
Take Your Choice 
It's either 


HARTFORD 


SINGLE TUBE 


or DUNLOP 


DOUBLE TUBE TIRE 


The Hartford Tire 


has withstood all competition as the 
speediest, most reliable, long wearing 


Single Tube Tire 
ever manufactured ; the tire for every 
kind of tire-equipped 
vehicle. 








The Dunlop Tire 


by its ease of manipulation, and its 
wonderful resiliency, is the 
universally preferred 


Double Tube Tire 


wherever such tires are used. 












The Hartford Solid Tire 


is made with the same uniform quality that 
characterizes our other product; our 
reputation will not permit of our 
making any inferior article. 

We have in stock and will supply the proper 
size and proper weight tire for every kind of 
wheel. Let us send you expert advice 
regarding the tires best adapted to 

your needs. 
he Hartford Rubber Works Co. 
Nartford, Conn. 
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Plastigmat f 6-8 


The Perfect Photo Lens 


= 
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VOLUTE 


The Perfect Photo Shutter 


make an ideal combination for ony, 
camera. Can be had on any make of 
camera or will improve the camera you 
now have. Send for new booklets about 
shutters and lenses. 


Bausch € Lomb Optical Co. 


NEW YORK Rochester, N. Y. CHICAGO a 
6SO2OO558568555288 fF 


“DO NOT STAMMER 


YOU CAN BE CURE: 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
hundreds of others. Send for new 80-page 
book. E. S. Johnston, President and 


meg Philadelphia In- 
USPENDER 


ey 1043 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 
me —~ a without restraint— GUYOT 
Suspenders. Indestructible button holes. 
Perfect every way. If not at your dealers send 50c for 
Sample pair. og THEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 
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| Walker - Martinez 





years of age Sefior Joaquin 


Minister from Chile to the 
United States, is one of 
the foremost statesmen of 
South America. He has 
served in his country as 
Member of Congress, 
Minister of Finance and 


to the Argentine Republic. 

His public services were 
held in such high esteem 
that the people of Chile 
bought and presented to 
him a magnificent estate in 
the suburbs of the capital. 

In 1891, when the Con- 





PHOTO. BY SCHLATTMAN 
WERMANOS, ESPIRITU SANTO, MEX. 


SENOR JOAQUIN 
WALKER - MARTINEZ 


gressional party triumphed | 
Sefior | 
leader of the 


over the followers of the President, 
was the 


| Revolutionists. 


When it was evident that his party had 
secured victory he hurried to the capital 


| and began to reorganize the Government. 


At that time he was Minister of War and his 
colleagues were still at the front engaged in 
the final pacification of the provinces. There- 


| fore he had himself appointed temporarily 
| to the Ministries of the Interior, of Foreign 
| Affairs, of Finance, of Justice and of Public 


Works. 

Then from the main office of 
War he directed the affairs of all these 
departments, and carried on the multiplied 


| interests of the country with effectiveness and 


patriotic fervor. 
For eight months he thus filled all the 


LTHOUGH but forty-seven | 


Walker-Martinez, the new | 


Minister of War, and has | 
béen Minister to Brazil and | 


Minister of | 


| Cabinet offices of Chile, and was the | 
whole ‘‘ Government,’’ for there was no | 
President. 

“Did the people appreciate his great 


| work?’’ a member of the Chilean Legation 


a 





was asked. 

‘To the utmost; it was at the close of his 
unique labors, sometimes referred to as the 
‘seven labors of the modern Hercules,’ that 
Sefior Walker-Martinez was presented with 
the palace he now owns,”’ was the reply. 

‘* Another striking thing in connection with 
his manifold administration,’’ continued the 
attaché, ‘‘ was that the new Government after- 
ward confirmed and applauded every one of 
his acts. 

“‘For once in the history of a South 
American Republic,’’ added the speaker good- 
humoredly, ‘‘ the spectacle was presented of 
the affairs of a Government moving along 
without the slightest possibility of conflict 
in the councils of the nation.’’ 

Oddly enough, 
Minister was an Englishman, who came to 
the United States in 1835, and settled in 
Philadelphia, from which city he removed to 
South America. An aunt of the Minister 
lived in Philadelphia for fifty years. 


How Admiral Howell Rested 


Rear-Admiral John Adams Howell, who 
has reached the age of honorary retirement 
from the Navy, has not confined his achieve- 
ments to warfare, and his triumphs along 
scientific lines are no less noteworthy than 
his victories in battle. 

‘*T regard Admiral Howell,’’ said Captain 
Sigsbee, formerly of the Maine, ‘‘ as one of 
the most intellectual men in the service. His 
published works on navigation, and his inven- 
tions, proclaim his ability, and those who have 
known him intimately have long admired his 
brilliancy and resourcefulness. His scien- 
tific work has been of great value to the 
Government, but he regerds his researches as 
delightful recreation, and the more technical 
the computation the greater seems to be his 
delight therein.’’ 

On one occasion, after he had been granted 
a vacation at the close of an exacting sea 
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Six Souvenir 
Coffee Spoons 
$1.00 


This set of spoons is one of the 
most pleasing souvenirs ever 
issued. Made especially to order 
for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry., of the best ma- 
terial, handsomely finished and 
fully guaranteed, will 
last for years. Appro- 
priate for gift making, 
either as set or singly. 
Sent, postpaid, in satin- 
lined box to any address 
at above price. 

In Ordering — Remit by ex- 
press or post-office order direct 
to the factory. Address ONEIDA 
~~ Niagara Falls, 








The superiority of the through 
service of the Lake Shore 
Michigan Southern Railway for 
travel between Chicago and 
Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston is a recognized fact. 

For copy of “‘ Book of Trains ” 
or information about travel via 
the Lake Shore, write to A. J. 
SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Illustrations of spoons about 


THE BAILEY 
(PNEUMATIC) 
WHALEBONE 
ROADWAGON 








Our Pneumatic Carriage is superior 
to ordinary vehicles in every qual- 
ity. Drivers generally favor Pneu- 
matics for their maximum comfort 
and stability. Arguments against 
them are unavailing to those who 
have had experience with our first- 
class one, and not with the cheap 
kind. We've always built with the 
absolute business policy, ‘‘ what is 
best, disregarding cost,’’ and have 
yet to have one of our wagons 
quoted as a failure. 





S.R. BAILEY @ CO. 
AMESBURY, MASS. 


Makers of the S. R. BAILEY Pneumatic 
Whalebone Roadwagon, will send literature 
and amost Beautiful Catalogue on request. 




















ELECTRIC 


HYL LAMPS 


» Turn Down Like Gas 


Sometimes you don’t 
wanta bright light, because 
itcostssomuch. The HyLo 
saves the difference be- 
tween 16 candle power and 
one candle power. 

Sometimes you prefer a 
dim light without regard 
to cost. 










AS IT LOOKS 
FROM THE 


Complete 


Odometer 


For Horse-Drawn Car- 

. riages and Automobiles 

It is reliable and doubles the pleasures of driving by 

showing exactly how far you go. Reads in piain numerals. 

Our book, giving whee! sizes and full information, FREE. 
In ordering state circumference of wheel. 

VEEDER MFG. ©@., 1 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn, 

Odowmeters, Cyclometers, Counters and Fine Castings 











The HYLO Turns Down as 
Easily as Gas 


It costs about the same to 
keep The HyLo Lamp burn- 
ing all evening in every 
room that it does to burn 
one ordinary lamp in the 
hall, and you never need 
fumble for the switch. 
= If your dealer is up-to- 

date, he sells The Hyco. 
If he doesn’t, send us his 
name and we will mail free 


A Raise of Salary 


comes as a result of being able to get it. A 
student of ‘The Lewis Course of Advertising 
Instruction got a raise of $360 a year in January; 
a California student got a position as ad. writer 
that increased his salary 65 per cent.; I placed 
a student in Chicago at a salary of $1500 a year, 
former salary $960. Do you want to get a raise 
of salary? et me talk it over with you. Send 
for a copy of “ Lewis— Phiila.”—my 60 pp. and 
cover paper that tells all about it. Mention this 


magazine, 
E. ST. ELMO LEWIS 
518 Wsinut Street, Philadeiphia 








our booklet. It gives points 








on economy and conven- 
ience in electric lighting. 


THE PHELPS COMPANY 
33 Rowland Street Detroit, Michigan 
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at eless ati Wellesley Hills 
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P. Worcester, 








Mass., V.S 

















Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 


wax, and we will send you, free o' 


catalogue, 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Makes Mirror Floors 


There is more difference in the quality of floor wax than youimagine. Many 
floors have been ruined by using a cheap or inferior grade of wax. 
It’s poor policy. You get the best without any more cost when you purchase 
It is the standard floor polish of the world. 


Keeps floor in fine condition with little work 
Preserves, beautifies and polishes. 


SPECIAL: Send us the name of your paint or drug dealer who does not handle our 

(come one can sufficient to finish one small floor. 
SENT FREE: Valuable booklet, “* The Proper Treatment For Floors,” 
“Ornamental Hardwood Floors.’ 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Don't do it. 


Ask for Johnson’s, insist on having it. 


or new 


** The Hardwood Floor Authorities "* 


















Used by U. S. Signal Corps 


Geneva Superior 


Binocular 


Its magnify- 
ing power, field view 
and clearness of 
definition is seldom 
equalled, even in those 
binoculars costing twice 
as much. Ask your dealer 
forit. If he has none in stock, 
send us $15 and receive one on ap- 
proval. If not satisfactory, return 
it (at our expense). We will refund your money. 


GENEVA OPTICAL CO., 36 Linden Street, Geneva, N.Y. 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENTS: 
For New England: A.J. Lloyd & Co.,323 Washington St., Boston 
For Greater New York: Gall & Lembke, 21 Union Square 
For Pittsburgh: W. E. Stieren Co., 544 Smithfield St. 


[ut Glass frem theWorks 
. > 
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2-Piece Sugar and Cream Set 
Sugar Bow! 6% wide and 2% high; Creamer of propor- 
tionate size. A set of equal qua ality and size costs $6 at retail 
stores. Our price, $3.75, express charges prepaid, safe 
arrival guaranteed. Our goods excel in quality, cutting and 
oe Money refunded if they do not please Rie 


offerin nd 
one re te for cut - &.. mailed free for the osbing. 
LIBERTY CUT GLASS WORKS 




















Will You Pay $9.38 


Monthly to 
Own a $75 
Diamond ? 


Choice of these 
beautiful diamond 
rings, \ he 
diamonds weigh 3% 
4 carat and are standard quality. A 
; special offer because we have more than 

a plenty of best 5g carats, imported to 
; an advantage. Diamonds set as pin, 
ring, stud or eardrops and sent you 


Subject to Approval 
Express Prepaid 


Goods shipped on first payment. 
Send them back at our expense if they 
don't suit. Purchase ——— or 

. your money back for the askin, Our 
' certificate of guarantee warran’ ing our 
of quality every 

purchase. Backed by $100,000. Send 
reference in ordering goods for approval. 











FREE—Our Booklet is interesting 
Tells 


reading. A pleasure to send it. 
important 
noe to guide you in diamond buyi ing. 
xplains why we save you so mu 
on the best diamonds. Write today, 


GEO. BE. MARSHALL 
101 State St. Chicago 


(noxvir DESK CABI 


FOR 
TYPEWRITER 


AAPEOOKKEEPER | 


4 SHIPPING | | 
C~< 


Keeps your stationery clean and readily accessible. 
Lower section spaced for Legal Cap, Letter Heads, 
Bill Heads, Envelopes, etc. Top tray for Stamps, 
Pens, Pencils, Rubber Bands, and sundries used by 
Bookkeepers, Teachers, Stenographers, Lawyers, and 
business men and women. Compact, convenient, 
durable. Price $1.75, express prepaid to points East 
of Mississippi River. Agents Wanted. 








CLE RK ow =A: sh} | 
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Knoxville Paper Box Co., Box 101-A, Knoxville, Tenn. 

















THE SATURDAY 


in his library at Washington, a mass of papers 
before him, completely absorbed in compiling 
a table of lunar distances. 

“*T thought you were on a vacation,’’ said 
a brother officer; ‘‘what are you doing 
here?’’ 

** Recuperating,’’ was Admiral Howell’s 
reply as he continued with his work of inter- 
planetary measurements. 


A Filipino Discovering America 


It is generally conceded in army circles 
that Secretary Root displayed wisdom in 
selecting General Samuel B. M. Young to be 
President of the new War College established 
at Washington. 

“* Although the General is a stern soldier,’’ 
said a fellow-officer at the Presidio at San 
Francisco, where, as Commander of the 
Department of the Pacific, General Young 
had his headquarters, ‘‘he enjoys the un- 
wavering loyalty of his troops, and in social 
affairs is one of the most cordial of men. He 


has frequently amused his fellow-officers with 


stories of the Filipinos. 

“‘He found that the geographies used by 
native teachers in the schools were grotesquely 
misleading. Spain, for example, was shown 
to include most of Europe. Children were 
taught that there were three continents — 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 

‘* To discover for himself what educational 
results had come of American occupancy, a 
friend of General Young determined to visit a 
schoolroom to see whether higher education 
had raised up any expansionists among the 
native pupils. 

‘“When given an opportunity to question 
the children, General Young’s friend asked 
in Spanish if they knew how many continents 
there areontheglobe. Ascore of little hands 
responded. The visitor called upon the nearest 
pupil. 

“** How many continents are there ?’ 
inquired. 

‘** There is only one continent,’ said the 
child. 

‘** Only one?’repeated the surprised visitor. 

*** Only one,’ persisted the boy sturdily. 

‘*** And what is the name of it?’ asked the 
visitor. 


he 


‘** The United States of America,’ was the 


reply.’’ 
Lodge Not a Writer 


When Mr. Zangwill, the novelist, visited 
Washington he got a guide to pilot him 
through the Capitol. They visited the Senate 
gallery. 

‘* There,’’ said the guide, pointing, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge.”’ 

“* What! ’’ exclaimed the English novelist ; 
‘* Henry Cabot Lodge, the celebrated littéra- 
teur and historian?’’ 

‘‘No, siree,’’ replied the guide loftily, 
‘that’s the Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge, 
United States Senator from the State of 
Massachusetts.’’ 


“ sits 


Taken at the Flood 


Mr. Brainard H. Warner, who has been 
selected by the citizens of’ Washington as 
chairman of the committee in charge of the 
arrangements for the Grand Army Encamp- 
ment next fall, is well known among his 
associates as a man of quick and decided 
action. 

A notable illustration of his practice of 
doing things thoroughly and _ instantly 
occurred about three years ago at the White 
House. 

Mr. Warner had called to see President 
McKinley and in the waiting-room found Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. Their conversation turned 
in time to the subject of the latter’s interest 
in libraries, the steel man remarking that 
Washington was worthy of a donation for such 
a purpose. 

Quick as a flash Mr. Warner picked upa 
White House envelope and suggested that Mr. 
Carnegie record his promise. Mr. Carnegie 
hesitated for an instant, smiled quizzically, 
and then wrote these words: 


If Congress shall provide a site I will give 
$250,000 for the erection of a free library 
building. ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Congress promptly provided the site, and 
Washington’s Free Public Library Building 
will be opened some time during the coming 
year. 

The committees organized by Chairman 
Warner have the Encampment work so well 
in hand that it is believed that the coming 
reunion will be one of the largest and most 
successful in the history of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 


campaign, the Rear-Admiral was discovered | 
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RUNS EVERYWHERE 


The Best Thing on Wheels 
$650 


F. 0. B. 
Detroit 


All roads alike to 





The Oldsmobile 
—_—_ £-Y 





A practical motor vehicle for every day in 
the year. 
Runabout —always ready for instant starting 
with the power to keep everlastingly going. 


For business or pleasure the ideal 


Sales Agents 


Oldsmobile Co., 138 W. 38th Street, New York. 
Oldsmobile Co., 1124 Connecticut Av., 
Quaker City Automobile Co., Philadelphia. 
Ralph Temple Co., 293 Wabash Av., Chicago. 

Western Automobile Company, Cleveland. 


Washington, D.C. 


Wm. E. Metzger, 254 Jeff. Av., Detroit. 
A. F, Chase & Co., Minneapolis. 
Olds Gasoline Engine Works, Omaha. 
Fisher Automobile Co., Indianapolis. 
H. B. Shattuck & Son, Boston. 
George Hannon, 
612 16th St., Denver. 
The Manufacturers Co., 
San Francisco, 
Banker Bros. Co., 
Pittsburg. 
Sutcliffe & Co., 
Louisville 








What the Automatic Reel did— 


—when fish is hooked, the little finger instantly re- 
leases spring which winds the line automatically. 


For H. H. Fraser, 
St. i N. .F. 





No slack caer 


(Little 
finger 


This continual pull 
revents fish dislodg- 
ing hook from his 
mouth. Once he’s 
hooked, he’s yours ! 


Prizes 


for catches by the 
“YY. and E.” Reel. 
For particulars ask 
any sporting goods 
dealer, or send direct, 
for “Booklet P.” 


er, N 








Always on Hand, Never in the Way 


Indispensable to all desk telephone users, saves its cost 
‘many times over, no lifting, no interference with locking 
desk or using drawers, no handling or breaking of ‘phone, 
no upsetting, these are some of the merits of 


Griggs’ Desk Telephone Holder 


It puts your instru- 
ment just where you 
want it, when you 
want it, by a touch, 
and is as quickly 
put out of the way. 

Sent neatly packed 
to any address. 


Black Japanned $2.00 

Nickel Plated 2.50 

THE GRIGGS’ MANUFACTURING CO 
83 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 















Why Not Learn to Draw ? 


A SALARY 


Only Spare Moments Needed 


Send for descriptive cata- 
logue “I,” fully explaining our 
special inducement. 

Illustrating taught by corre- 
spondence. 


Ohio School of Illustrating “ait rr", 

















“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 
42 in. long. 24 in. deep 
Takes place of the ordinary 
——— desk costing twice 

money. Golden oak, hand- 
some finish, handy, serviceable, 
a Delivered 
Rocky Mountains, Saige pre- 
wade Tor $10. If not | non 
return at our ¢ rite 
the Senn 


mi 
DEARBORN DESK C@., Birmingham, Ala. 
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"The 1 name Pat. 
TON’sS SUN PROOF’’on 
a can of paint stands 
for 5 years’ guaranty 
—and this guaranty 
means something. 


ide PLATE GLASS CO., General Distributers. Send 
« Book of Paint Know ledge and Advice, free, to 
PATTON. PAINT Co., 231 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 









“Well, I am delighted. At last 
Jones has an 


American $10 Typewriter 


a from this letter I can tell what 
he is driving at —and what a re- 
lief from his pen-scrib- 
bled puzzles! I’ll wager 
Jones will do some busi- 
ness now. 

Catalogueand sample of 

work free. 

AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 264 Broadway, New York 


100 VISITING 35c¢ 


Post 
CARDS "2 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. Ordet filled day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable gisewhere at twice the 
rice. =, he A gt F E Agents 
wanted. Also dae fessional cards. For 
samples WEDDING. SNNOUN EMENTS, Ete., send 2. 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. and ENG. CO., Dept. B 2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Up to date 2 size, design and 

mmings. Weighs 22 pounds; 
Send for full description and large 

free Catalog of Sicycles and Sundries. 


Our Leading Bicycle m3 9 95 
will as ‘ Bag 3 weighing 
SUTCLIFFE & ©0., Louisville, Ky. 








High Grade 1902 Model 
unds. is The Wonder Value of the Year. 
fo.95 buys rf 
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‘INSPIRING CONTAC 


Modern Eloquence 


THOMAS BRACKETT REED 
Editor-in-Chief 





ODERN ELOQUENCE, former Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed’s eclectic library in ten 
volumes, stands alone and apart from 

other publications. The great eloquence of 
master-thinkers and doers has been brought 
together in such form as to permit easy access, 
constant use and frequent reference. 

The work is not political oratory. It is not 
the fugitive expression of chance thought. It is 
at once great literature, as well as great elo- 
quence. It is historic, for it voices the utter- 
ances of those who made history as they planned 
and wrought. Such a work cannot be better 
than, but must be as good as, those who make it. It 
required vast experience, wide knowledge and intimacy 
with the great to reject from the enormous mass of obtain- 
able material that which did not conform to the highest 
standards. An even greater task was to secure that which 
is the essence of thought and action, in fact, the true 
“‘ Eloquence which is Logic on Fire.” 

The eloquent appeal, the sublime thought, the intense 
feeling of yesterday, is the classic of to-day. 

No figure in our national life of the past quarter- 
century stands out so clearly defined—the one man 
capable of such a task—as the Honorable Thomas B. 
Reed, former Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
A master among master-minds, he brought a superb 
equipment to the task; a thorough knowledge of oratory 
and eloquence; a wide personal acquaintance with the 

reatest men in our literary, social, commercial and polit- 
ical life, and a fine instinct of discriminating selection. 
Thus he made Modern Eloquence representative of all 
that was great in the spoken thought of the nineteenth 
century. 

As Secretary of State Hay well says: “‘ He has gained 
in this work the same eminence as editor that he already 
enjoyed as orator.”’ 

Ai by a corps of leading litterateurs, editors, 
orators, men of affairs and of fine judgment, the editor 
examined a mass of material that was inaccessible to any 
but those few men who enjoyed with him the eminence 


before been in type. 





he had attained. Because of the exclusive privileges thus 
enjoyed, Modern Eloquence contains a fund of charm, of of 
inspiration, of thought and of history that has never ating thoughts, ambitions, sense of duty and suggestions 


About the banquet board parties and policies have 
The speeches there often give 
expression to the thoughts that guide the nation. Ina 
recent speech before the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, a Cabinet member made a semi-official declaration 
of America’s foreign policy. Next morning that speech 
was quoted in every Capital in the world—but it was 
quoted as the reporters heard it. No two heard it alike. 
In Modern Eloquence nearly every speech has had the 
benefit of the author’s revision. 

In these volumes the reader is told of the time, of the 
place and circumstance of each speech—address— 
lecture. We also catch the cheers, the applause, roars 
of laughter, or, perchance, surrender ourselves to the 
tense silence of suppressed emotion as the speaker’s 


been made and unmade. 


Rossiter Johasoa 
Albert Ellery Bergh 
Edward Everett Hale 
Joba B. Gordon 
Jonathan P. Dolliver 
Nathan Haskell Dole 


magic and it is real. 


inestimable. 


T WITH GREAT MINDS” 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: 
Hon. Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


James B. Pond 

George McLean Harper 
Lorenzo Sears 

Champ Clark 

Edwin M. Bacon 
Truman A. DeWeese 
Clark Howell 


eloquence and thought lay hold upon us. It is 


There is no other work so full of valuable 
and timely suggestions, and affording so many 
model illustrations of the beauty and power 
of the English language. Its value is indeed 


Classic and Popular Lecturers reflect that 
oratory which is peculiar to our national life. 
Many of them have fashioned and moulded the 
thoughts and actions of the century. They are 
epoch-making utterances of the men of yester- 
day and to-day. In Modern Eloquence they are 
preserved for generations to come. 

The Volumes of Great Addresses are in many 


particulars the most unique part of Modern 


ter and sympathies. 


for they were master-hands 


nine volumes. 
human emotions is run, as a 
harp is touched by the dexter- 

ous fingers of the player. re) 














a special proposition which easily will place this great work in your possession. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & CO., 1101 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Street....... 
City and State. 


In the tenth volume of Modern Eloquence 
great wit and great wisdom, droll humor 
and fantastic fun, sublime sentiment 
and simple truth all have their place, @ 
that .@ 
made this as well as the other 
The gamut of 


4 


S. 


Eloquence. There are over 100 addresses, delivered by 
the foremost figures of our times. 


In them we read actu- 


for future generations in words of magic, moulded in 
that authority which comes only of vast experience. 
They have been forged amid the stress and storm 
of great crises, or in the white heat of great 
achievements. They voice our national charac- 


















4-26-02 
Inquiry 
Coupoa 
JOHN D. 
MORRIS & CO., 
110i Chestaut Street, 
Philadelphia 


GENTLEMEN: Referring to 
 onep advertisement of Hon. 
Thos. B. Reed's library of Modern 


Eloquence in THE SATURDAY 


EVENING Posr, I shall be pleased to 


“a receive portfolio of sample pages, 
SPECIAL OFFER A large, handsome portfolio, containing 11 ls Pa. ge KH, me wg We 
sample photogravures and chromatic plates prices, etc. ee a 
and 80 specimen pages of brilliant After-Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, Anec- Name 
dotes, etc., will be sent, free of charge, on request. With this we will also submit Nees 
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ad you are having any trouble 





We Would Give $50,000 in Cash 


If the people of the United States could in some way be made to realize that the greatest offer that has ever been made in real estate, 
or probably ever will be made, is embodied in our proposition to sell a lot in New York City with all city improvements for $480— be- 
cause if the situation were actually understood by every person in the country there would not be one single foot of property left twenty- 





with the finish on your floors, 
or are not entirely pleased with 
their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 


duced. 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 


New York CHICAGO 
Boston CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA Str. Louis 
BALTIMORE San FRANCISCO 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 






























MAKE GOOD MONEY 


Our courses _by mail are 
ow: » Diu: i 








J strating, 
Ad Writing, Book-kee: . 
and 





. Tn Illustrating 
and Ad Writing we find a 
market for our students’ 
work. Pay us no tuition until we 
have secured you a position. Men- 
tion the course you wish to study. 


























is worth $8000, and is but Httle over a half 
mile from our property. 


This corner lot, at Flatbush and Lindon Aves., Brooklyn, 


four hours after this knowledge was brought 
to their attention. 

We are selling lots for less than $500 
which are intrinsically worth $20,000 if you 
will take into consideration the three ele- 
ments which have gone to make up values 
in New York City outside of fashionable 
districts :— distance from the center, trans- 
portation facilities, rate of fare. 

The difference is, the $20,000 lot had 
transportation to it several years ago and 
now is surrounded with houses costing an 
average of from $10,000 to $40,000 apiece, 
while our land, which has only now just 
secured this improvement and transporta- 
tion, must wait until the people realize that 
these have been secured, and until the 





Corner Utiea Avenue and Linden Houlevard, Ragby, 
showing the superb improve- 
ment we make, 


solidly built portions (now so comparatively close to us) have reached and enveloped us, and actually brought the values where 
they rightfully belong. This increase will be maintained as surely as New York is destined to grow, and as surely as equal transpor- 





An Example: 


Lot on corner 146th Street 
and Third Avenue, New 
York City, worth in 1881 
$1500, sold in spring of 1901 
for $70,000 to Henry Lewis 
Morris. His grandfather 
sold it for $155 in 1853. 


Another: 


Lot on 80th Street, opposite 
Central Park, sold in 1850 
for $500, in 1901 brought a 
price that showed an in- 
crease of $500 for every 60 
days from 1850 to 1901. 
athesie Real Estate 
iditor New York Sun.) 





Residences on Linden Ave., situated between the Flatbush Ave. cor. and the Utiea Ave. cor. as shown In above views. 


tation makes equal 
values, so surely will 
this lot be worth. as 
much relatively as the 
lot in Upper Manhattan. 

We can prove it if you 
come to New York. We 
will try to prove it if you 
will send us your name 
and address. Is it not 
worth your while? We 
ask nothing of you ex- 
cept a letter or a postal. 
If we were sure you 
were in good earnest, we 
would far rather say, 


send us your name and we will send you tickets to New York. This you know is obviously impossible, but if you will let us put the 
matter before you we will in some way prove that our proposition is a sound one, if we have to bring you to New York to do it. 
What we want is to have you know that we are honest, and that every statement we make is incontrovertible truth. Then we are 
absolrtely certain that we can do business together. 
V esell a $480 lot for $10 down and $6 per month. This carries a life insurance, a guaranteed increase of 20 per cent. in one year, 
a frec round-trip to New York (east of Chicago, or a like distance), all improvements, your money back with 6 per cent. interest if not 


found as represented. What more can we do? 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. “G 8,’”’ 257 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Now, will you send us your name? 

















in Cash and Diamond 


PRIZES FOR RECORD 
BAIT-CASTING 


You can enter the great Shakespeare 
Bait-casting Tournament without ex- 
pense, make all your trials at your own 
home and win some of the magnificent 
prizes offered each month this season for 
the longest bait-cast. Many beginnerscan 
equal professionals the first month and 
win prizes and break the world’s records. 


$100 IN PRIZES 
FOR LARGEST FISH 


Write me to-day. The new Shakespeare 
Reel meets the wants of the critical fisherman 
whose purse is limited. It is the highest grade 
reel on the market and none sold at twice the 
price can touch it. Shakespeare Reels and 
Baits are sent free on trial, express charges 
prepaid, to any angler who sends name and 
address. The Shakespeare Revolution Bait 
makes the biggest black bass strike when no 
other bait — live minnows or frogs —can tempt 
him. They catch big strings of fish for people 
who never caught fish before. In the water 
they struggle as if alive and attract game fish 
from many yards away. Write to-day and try 
them free of all expense to you. 


WM. SHAKESPEARE, JR. 
117 Shakespeare Bidg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


My Reels and Baits are for saie 
by all first-class dealers. 

















Iver Johnson's Arms &Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG mass.usa 
NEW YORK SALESROOM 99 CHAMBERS STREET] 














How to Breathe for 


Health, Strength 
and Endurance 


READ 
LUNG AND MUSCLE 
CULTURE 


a 64-page illustrated book 
on Breathing and Exercise, 
including a Chart of valuable 
exercises for the develop- 
ment of the lungs and mus- 
cularsystem. It 3% the most 
interesting and instructive 
treatise ever published on 
this subject, and is well 
worth ten times the price 
asked. Sent on receipt of 
ten cents. 


P. von BOECK MANN, R.8. 
1123 Hartford Blig., Union Square 
New York 





Pose by 
Prof. von BORCKMANN. 





“ BREAKING A CHAIN.” 











STANMIMER 


pwd 700 page ~~ “The g, ~ | ey = Stammering"’ 
Phung Sci side St., Detrolt, Mich. 
iEwis 81 STAMME ING SCHOOL. etry Adelaiae a, troit, Mich. 





THE SATURDAY 








=== Ofe = 
Reading Table 














A Slander on the Ostrich 


A well-known hunter and taxidermist tells 
this story of personal experience in South 
Africa. It goes far toward dispelling a 
slander that has long clouded the fair name 
of the ostrich. 

“Arriving at one of the monster hills of the 
white ant, I climbed upon it and raised my 
observation glasses to my eyes for a careful 
survey of the region. My first glance showed 
me, arising from the dead level of the plain 
beyond, two objects, each having the form of 
acapitalS. These I knew were the heads and 
necks of two ostriches. Though I believed 
that they had sighted me I remained immov- 
able until their necks were suddenly drawn 
down to the level of the tops of the bushes 
which screened their bodies. Then I knew 
for a certainty that they were aware of my 
presence and would make a quick retreat. 

‘* Without losing an instant’s time I ran to 
the spot where the birds had been standing 
and found their tracks. These I followed as 
far as they were distinguishable and then took 
a course which I believed the birds would 
naturally follow. No sooner had I reached 
the top of the ravine than I saw one of the 
ostriches climbing the side-hill. Estimating 
the distance, I took sight and fired. The 
ball passed immediately between his legs and 
struck in the sand of the side-hill behind him. 

‘In an instant the bird darted away like 
an arrow in the direction of a small clump of 
bushes in the centre of an open space. That 
he would pause behind this bush and then 
finally emerge on the other side seemed cer- 
tain, and I aimed to catch him as he made a 
fresh start from behind the thorn. He flew 
over the sand ataterrific rate and reached the 
bushes. Then I waited fully five minutes for 
him,to emerge from his hiding, with my rifle 
ready sighted so that I could pull the trigger 
the second he reappeared, but finally went 
forward to rout him out. When I reached 
the clump of bushes, an examination of the 
sand showed that the crafty old bird had 
shifted his course at a right angle, making 
the turn so suddenly that his feet had plowed 
up the sand for a distance of several inches. 
This wary tact had placed the bushes between 
the bird and myself and he had made his 
way to new cover while I was innocently 
waiting for him on the other side of the 
ambush. An Apache Indian could not have 
executed this maneuver more cleverly, and I 
smiled at myself for having ever been foolish 
enough to believe the traditional story of how 
the silly ostrich buries his head in the sand 
and believes that he is thereby concealed.”’ 


Lae 
THE DEAD DAY 


By Madison Cawein 


T= West builds high a sepulchre 
Of cloudy granite and of gold, 
Where twilight’s priestly hours inter 
The Day like some great king of old. 


A censer, rimmed with silver fire, 
The new moon swings above his tomb; 
While, organ-stops of God’s own choir, 
Star after star throbs in the gloom. 


And Night draws near, the sad, the sweet — 
A aun whose face is calm and fair — 

And kneeling at the dead Day’s feet 
Her soul gocs up in silent prayer. 


In prayer, we feel through dewy gleam 
And flowery fragrance, and — above 

All Earth — the ecstasy and dream 
That havnt the mystic heart of love. 


EVENING POST 


The Only Bicycle Improvement in Two Years 


SPRINGS on 
Both Ends, like 
a car truck, the 
world’s stand- 
ard of 
riding. 






easy 





to agents in 
unoccupied 
territory. 


This shows an actual test; 
the “Parlor Car” rider rode comfortably over 
the ties as fast as the rider of a plain wheel 
on the path, whose hands shook visibly. 





Spring 
Our Hygienic Frame made cycles a 
easier. Adding these forks makes plied 
Pierce Cycles luxurious. Abso- for 
lutely rigid in steering—easy as Pieree 
a buggy in riding, as superior Cycles 
asa oS ougham to adirt cart. 4 made —— 
We make a complete line 
of highest grade chain or % Ask for the 
chainless cycles, with or “ Special Com- 
without these features Sort” Catalog. 





Carriage Spring Forks | 
















April 26, 1902 
































Automobile House 


Mershon & Morley 
Portable Houses 


are perfect in construction and admirably 
adapted to meet every requirement. They are 
ornamental, reasonable in price and wind and 
water proof. Our superb facilities and auto- 
matic machinery enable us to deliver these 
Houses, ready to erect on premises, at local 
price of material alone. 

SUMMER COTTAGES— AUTOMOBILE HOUSES 

CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUSES—HUNTER’S CABINS 

These houses are accurately built and easily 
transported. The ‘* Unit System ”’ of construc- 
tion prevails throughout and every panel isinter- 
changeable. No nails required—no carpenters, 
Full instructions furnished. 

No experience needed to erect. 

Write at once for catalog and prices. State your needs 

in detail and we will furnish full information. 


MERSHON & MORLEY, 640 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 


Summer Cottage 





























Blue Grass 
Kentucky 
Reel 


A genuine hand-made 
Kentucky reel, possessing 
all good features of the 
original type, together 
with improvements to 


meet modern anglers’ re- 
quirements. 


They Last for 
Fifty Years 


and are a source of never- 
ending pleasure and recre- 


ation. The most popular 
of all Kentucky - made 
reels and the most reason- 
able in price. 

We want you to have 


our No.11 Catalog ; 
write us 

















Tires have always been favor- 
ably known for their speed, du- 
rability and simplicity. Is it wise 
to experiment with other 


BICYCLE 
7uRES 


when you know that G & J tires 
are the best ? 


Send for Catalog. 






















G & J TIRE CO.., indianapolis, Ind. 
Also makers of G & J TIRES for Motor Bicycles, 
Carriages and Automobiles. 
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LEARN 
TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
ig! ture. 


Help in Your Present Position 
and Helps You te a Better Position. 
Ad. Writers are earning from $1500 
to $10,000 a year. The youngest and best 
calling in the tustacen world to-day. 
ht o od demand. Taught successfully by Mail, 
Edw. T. and Sam'l A. Davis, founders of the me nal 
school of advertising, your sole instructors. Employers 
Writers are constantly lcoking to our institution for available 
. Our prestige, influence and facilities assure our grad- 
uates success. 64 es of ; eines mailed FREE. 
PAGE-DAVIS “pelts 167 Adams Street, ( 


W000 OR METAL Ze 
WORKERS 


Without Steam Power should 

use our Foot and Hand Power 

Machinery. Send for Catalogues: 
A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 


SENECA PALLS MPG. CO. 















348 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. ¥. # 


















Excels all others in grace, 
beauty of design and finish, 
in simplicity of operation and 
thoroughness of construction, in 
first cost and future maintenance. 


The Recreation y YZ 


Girl 


delights in its safety, 
security, and sure-to- 
go qualities. It em- 
bodies those features so 
essential in a satisfactory 
pleasure craft. 


Send 10c. to cover mailing cost of complete 
Launch and Marine Engine Catalogue J. 


Western Gas Engine Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


el ee ee ee ad eo a ar eee 
GET THE GENUINE 




















Will be sent to each new subscriber who also sends 
the name of a person who will build. AMERICAN 
HOMES is a beautifully illustrated monthly maga- 
zine for those who want to know How to Plan, Build, 
Pay For and Beautify Homes. 1 year $1. One copy 
one dime. Newsdealers or direct from us. 


AMERICAN HOMES, 156 Fifth Ave. , New York City 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 

ing only 2 cts. mw week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. ghter than electricity_or 
acetylene, and cee uper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE ‘‘ BEST”’ LIGHT CO. 
5-25 East 5th Street, CANTON, OHIO 


Takes spare time only. Same teachers for eleven 
S UDY years. Plan approved by - 
Judges and Educators. . 


repares for the bar. 
Three courses: College, 
Business, Preparatory. 
Opens new prospects in 
business. Graduates 
everywhere. Liberal 
terms. Special offer 
new. Catalogue free, 














The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 224 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


IF YOU HAVE DRAWING 


TALENT FOR 


Send for free lessons No. 9 and terms, by mail. 
Day and night classes also. National School 
of Caricature, D. MeCARTHY, Director, 87 World 
Building, New York 
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AN EASTMAN, 








The success of the 


better results than glass plates. 


Catalogues free at the 
dealers or by mail. 





Folding Pocket Kodak 


was only made possible by the Kodak Film Cartridge. 
Kodak go inside the pocKet, but inside the Kodak goes the film—all becomes 
one compact, self-contained mechanism. 

Kodaks load in daylight—plate cameras require a dark room. 
films, because of the great “ latitude ” which they give in exposure, produce 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


IT ISN’T A KODAK. 


THE 
KODAK 
GIRL. 


Not only does the 


Kodak 


ROT, N. Y. 











$4,000.00 in Prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 




















STUMP: TALK 


is to the point, when your 
pencil is worn down to 
stump in use. 


9 r 
Dixon’s (ran 


Pencils 


wer down, asa pencil should. 


Made for all uses. Don’t be 
annoyed by inferior pencils—insist 
on DIXON’S. When not at dealer’s 
send 16¢ for samples worth double. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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INSEXDIE 


Ants, Moths, Bed- 

ra Roaches bugs and all insects 
thoroughly extermi- 

> nated by using INSEXDIE: Insects 
breathe through their bodies, having 
no lungs, and for this reason it does 
not require a POISON to kill them. 
INSEXDIE will also kill insects 
on birds, chickens, plants, etc., and 
should be used freely on clothing and 
furs before packing them away. 





Put up in cans for hotels and public institutions at 
$1, $2, $3 and $5. Small package sent postpaid 
to any address for 25 cents. 
Ask your druggist or grocer. 
GINSENG CHEMICAL COMPANY 
3701 S. Jefferson Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 








THE HOME STUDY LAW SCHOOL | 


——Special $5.00 Offer——,_ 


to new students enrolling within 30 days. Write 

at once for FREE particulars. Preliminary course 

entirely by correspondence. Individual instruc- 

tion. This is worth immediate attention. 
HOME STUDY LAW SCHOOL 

201 Atheneum Building Chicago, Ill. 











I WANT TO BE A 
NEWSPAPER ARTIST 


If You Have a Liking or Natural Talent for Draw- 
ing, Cut This Out and Mail it, with your address, to 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
85 World Building New York City 








SATURDAY EVENING POST 






































OCCUPATION SIGNATURE 
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International Correspondence Schools 





























+ City 


DO IT 


; Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
ee ae vetlitn ten senbtinaiinaiieia 
Please explain how I alify for position mark x Cut out 
want Mechanical Engineer Municipal Engineer : 
- LJ Machine Designer Bridge Engineer this 
better pay, > an eee Draft«man _| Railroad Engineer 
. oa oreman Machiniat Surveyor Ci 
* | | Foreman Toolmaker _| Mining Engineer oupon. 
qualify * | | Fereman Patternmaker Cotten Mill Supt. 
- . Foreman Blachamith w volen MII Supt. . — 
for it. : Husengiwecr Asche Fill it in. 
eration EF Pe Reto « llde 
Wecen ‘Hemet «Hi fetesrcart eaten Mail 
wag ey en I Fign Painter 
h ] rou 2 Elo a. ne Designer J yee aed 1 Che " ‘ - 
. P y a Electric Lighting Supt. Sheet Metal - it [0 US. 
get it Electric Railway Supt. Ornamental Designer 
° | | Telephone Engineer | | Navigator Th r "11 
| Wireman Bookkeeper enwe 
We a ee Tender | Seagveoner 
a a | To Speak French tell you 
have had |_| Marine Engineer a Te Speak German 
ten years’ o —s — a To Speak Spanish our 
e yaraulic Engineer 
experience - training- 
+ 1 am at present employed as Ave 
and na by-mail 
pad Street and No. plan. 





NOTE — Iilustrati 





SQUABS PAY 


BEAT HENS. Easier, need attention only 
part of time, bring big prices. Attractive for 
poultrymen, farmers, women. Fascinating, 
money-making recreation. Small space 
needed. Send for FREE BOOKLET and 


learn this immensely rich home industry. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB COMPANY 
2 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 


on shows 
WEEKS OLD, at which age they are killed and sent to market, 
where they bring from &@e to Te a pair, at retail from 6@e to 
@1.25 a pair. Costs five cents for feed to grow a pair (and the 
parent birds, which feed them) from hatch to market age. Do 
you know of any other thing raised which in four weeks grows 
from zero to &0e and more? Delicious eating; try one an see; 
ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUARS; 


they are line-beed by 
selection ; extra fat and highest-priced. 








NEVER SLIPS or 
TEARS 











GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 


















PATENT SUSTAINED BY U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 


AVOID INFRINGEMENTS — INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


CUSHION 


HOSE ais 
SUPPORTER 
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A new Venice is being 
created in America. Over a thou- 
sand workmen are driving the piles, dredging the 
canals and laying out the new Queen City. The delightful 
features of old Venice are being duplicated. Modern conveniences are being added. 

The new Venice is situated near the center of Atlantic City. The Boardwalk, surf bathing and all 
the gaiety and diversions of Atlantic can be reached by rail in 10 minutes. It is just far enough away to 
secure beauty and privacy, and to be free from the objectionable features of the ordinary seashore resort. 
It is within 70 minutes from Philadelphia and 3 hours and 10 minutes from New York. Trains run at frequent 
intervals. In the new Venice the cottager can board his gondola or launch from his own courtyard at the foot of 
a quaint English garden and quickly reach a lagoon 7 miles long, where fishing, sailing or rowing can be enjoyed 
without danger. Along a water front of two miles is a broad esplanade of curving contour, with sheltered seats. 
From the center a handsome pier extends into the lagoon. A public park, a great modern hotel and a beautiful 
triumphal gateway are in progress. 

The prevailing architecture is South European, particularly Spanish, with its projecting eaves and extensive 
balconies. Harmonious effects in architecture and landscape are assured, with wise restrictions that shut 
out the saloon (not hotels), the fakir and the horde of one-day excursionists. The expense of a summer 
cottage here will be moderate. The ground rates will be less than one-fourth those of Atlantic 
City. The buildings will not be costly. Good taste, not expense, is the standard. An 
entire estate, including lot, buildings and garden, need not cost more than $3,000. 

If you are planning a summer cottage you should read the handsome book in 
colors, describing West Atlantic. In any case you should send for it. The book 
will cost you nothing. The description and views of this ideal home by the sea will 


i 
interest you. For booklet and further information address 


WEST ATLANTIC LAND COMPANY 


HARVEY J. SHUMWAY, Sec’y and Treas. Real Estate and Law Building, Atlantic City, N. J. 








